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~~ ‘WILLIAM 01 BRIEN, 


The workingmen cf New York did right 
gp not yielding to the demands of Wilham 
OBrien that they should emasculate their 

aesolutions of everything but praise of Mr. 
* g Brien and his colleagues, and denuncia- 
tions of Lord Lansdowne, and put a slight 
Fe on one of their foremost men because he 
might not be agreeable to the London 


“ James. 


No trap whatever was set for Mr. 
“O’Brien, and no attempt whatever was 
gnade to get him to take sides in American 
litics. He came to America to denounce 
an Trish landlord for his conduct as a land- 
cere: He was meccived with set arms by 


ee Aicerican landlords, who dined an and 


= wined him 
~~ ovations, 


‘ @n enunciation of this truth. 


“. 


and gave him public 
with thee transparent — pur- 
of making themselves — solid 
“and ionized by a press that has nothing 
but misrepresentation and abuse for those 
who impeach in America the very same 
system which these papers so glibly con- 
demu in Ireland, and has received the 
public approval of the same archbishop 
who is exerting all his power to persecute 
anto ecclesiastical death the American 
priest who incurred the unrelenting enmity 
of the Italian propaganda bv the brave 
words he said in favor of the “Irish revolu- 
tion” in Iveland’s darkest hour. Not satis- 
fied with this, Mr. O'Brien's friends wanted 
his triumphs in America to culminate with 
a grand demonstration of the organized 
workingmen of New York, and at their 
suggestion the Central Jubor union, the 
New York districts of the Knights of Labor 
and the organizations of the united labor 
party tendcred a public reception to Mr. 
OBrien, which was duly accepted by him. 


What did Mr. O'Brien expect of these 
men? What had he a right to expect? 
Uuless he is the most ignorant man that 
ever edited a paper he must have known 
the opinions of the workingmen of New 
York on the land question and the grounds 
of their sympathy with him. He must 
have known that the workingmen of 
New York have explicitly declared their 
adherence to the great truth that the 
land of every country is the common prop- 
erty of the people of that country, and that 
their sympathy with those who are fighting 
Trish Jandlordism is due to the belief that 
the Irish social revolt is at bottom 
Yet at 

the last moment, after all preparations had 

been compicted, he had the shocking bad 
taste and iniperial audacity to demand, as 
pcondition of his prasence, thut-the worh- 
ingmen of New York should stultifv them- 
- selves by striking out of their resolutions 
ell reference to principle, and by setting 
aside the genileman whom—because his 
official position made him: their most repre- 
feniative man—they had selected to pre- 
tide. These conditions being refused, Mr. 

OBrien refused his presence. But the 

demonstration went on all the same—not a 

demonstration in honor of Mr. O’Brien, it 

is true, but a dcmonstraiion in honor of 

~ What it had been really intended to honor 
in the reception tendered to Mr. O'Brien— 
the great principie of “the land for the 
people.” 


This occurence is not accidental and it is 
not to be regretted. No man can serve 
twe masters. No man can be both for 
Jandlordism and against landlordism; and 
ii is betier, far better, for the cause of 
popular rights botiiin Ireland and in the 
United States that the real position of the 
Insh parliamentary leaders should be 
understood in this country, and that the 
real position of the working masses of the 
United States, who have hitherto given 
their sympathy to the Irish movement, 
Should be understood in Ireland. For 
the development of radical sentiment on 
the land question has in Ireland been 
largely kept down by the notion that the 
Sentiment in America whence the pecuni- 
ary supplies come, is conservative. It is 
time that Americans should know that 
the Irish parliamentary leaders have no 
sympathy with popular movements else- 
where and are not bent on gaining “the 
Jand for the people,” even in Ireland, but 
only on intrenching landlordism by secur- 
ing some reduction in rent to tenants. And 
it is time that the radical men of 
Ireland should know that the main 
strength and sympathy which the Irish 
Jand movement has to-day in the United 
States is due to the belief that it aims 
at the assertion of the universal prin- 
ciple that the land of every country be- 
longs, not to landlords, not to tenants, but 
to the whole living people. 


It is hard to regard Mr. O’Brien’s “objec- 
ton to Mr. McMackin otherwise than as a 
Mere subterfuge. If Mr. McMackin had 
been known because he only had presided 
ata lecture by Mr. Tynan, there might 
have been some reason in Mr. O'Brien’s 
objection, though even then it is hard for 
an American citizen to understand the ab- 
Ject frame of mind which would lead an 
Trish patriot io declare that his presence on 
@ New York platform with any one whom 
the workingmen of New York had selected 
as their presiding otficer would destroy Mr. 
Parnell, wreck the Lrish movement, and 
«ast to the winds the hopes of the Irish 
Peopie for this generation! If Me. Parnell 
is so easily destroyed, and the Irish move- 
Ment is of such delicate stuff as this, had 
it not betier be kept in a bandbox marled 
eae British,” and no one suffered to ap- 


a eae it unless labeled “Approved by the 
London Times?” 

But Mr. McMackin’s title to distinction is 
not that he presided at Mr. Tynan’s lecture. 
Mr. McMackin is known to thousands and 
thousands who never heard of Tynan; and 
to thousands and thousands who, though 
thev may have heard Tynan’s name, have 
no clear idea of any connection of his with 
Irish “physical force movements,” or 
that he had any connection at ali. 
But the people of New York do 
know Mr. McMackin. He has been se- 
lected by the men who proposed to re- 
ceive Mr. O’Brien on Saturday night 
as their representative and presiding 
officer on far more important oc- 
casions ihan even the reception of 
an Irish member of the British parlia- 
ment. He was the presiding officer of the 
labor union convention of all the trades 
unions and fabor organizations of New 
York—the most truly representative body 
of workingmen that has ever assem- 
bledin this aity; he was the chairman of 
their executive committee during a great 
political campaign; he is the chairman of 
the general committee of the united labor 
party, the chairman of the central land 
and labor committee, and so far as_ there 
can be said to be any official head to the 
labor movement in New York, from which 
Mr. O'Brien’s friends sought a reception 
for Mr. O’Brien, he to-day occupies 
that position. He was chosen to pre- 
side at Saturday night's demonstration, as 
he would have been chosen to preside 
at. any other creat gathering of the work- 
ingmen of New York—for reasons similar 
to those which mad® the “saviors of socie- 
ty” choose ex-Mayor Grace to preside at 
the Hoffman house dinner. In choosing 
him there was no thought of the Tynan 
lecture. And to withdraw him after he 
had been selected, for such a reason as was 
assigned by Mr. O'Brien, would not only 
have been to put a deliberate insult upon 
Mr. McMackin, but to have shown a sub- 
serviency to British opinion as represented 
by the London Times that the working- 
men of New York are not yet ready to 
acknowledge. 

John McMackia happened to be born in 
Ireland, and was in Fenian times a Fenian. 
But he is not a dynamiter, nor an advo- 
cate of violence. Asa matter of fact, he 
presided at the Tynan lecture simply be- 
cause he was strenuously urged to do so 
by some of Mr. O'Brien’s friends, as a matter 
of charity to a man who had been left 
stranded in New York with a family of nine 
children; and in his remarks there he took 
pains to em phasize his own position and to 
state that he only presided as a matter of 
fair play. Yot. tis Bolen. wanted the 

workingmen of New York to hoycott Mr. 
McMackin for this! 

The utter insincerity of Mr. O'Brien's 
plea that for him to go upon a platform 
with the man who had presided at a 
lecture by Mr. Tynan would “destroy Mr. 
Parnell, wreck the Irish movement and 
east to the winds the hopes of the Trish 
people,” is proved by the fact that at Bos- 
ton he did go on the platform with a gen- 
tleman, Mr. John Boyle O'Reilly, who re- 
centiy presided ata lecture of this same 
Tynan. And it is further to be observed 
that between the time when he refused to 
atiend the labor demonstration and the 
time when he took the occasion of the 
Hoffman House banquet to attack Mr. Me- 
Mackin he accepted the invitation and es- 
cort te the Press club of Patrick Ford, the 
editor, and Austin E. Ford, Captain Ed- 
ward OMeasgher Condon and David 
Healy of the staif of the Irish 
World. How grateful this will be to 
the London Times is shown by the cable 
dispatch that “e Tynes on Tuesday morn- 
ing, in conth.uation of its articles on 
“Parnellism 2nd Crime,” published a fac 
simile of a page of the Irish World and 
the greater portion of an address by 
Patrick Ford. If Mr. O’Brien’s appear- 
ance at a demonstration presided over by 
Mr. MeMackin weld have destroyed Mr. 
Parnell and wrecked the Irish party, the 
vivid imagination cf that foe of landlord 
oppression—in Yreland—Mr. Charles A. 
Dana, will alone suffice to portray what 
must happen now. 

The real truth of the matter is, evidently, 
that Mr. O’Brien did not want to identify 
himself or the parliamentary party with 
the principle of the land for the people, 
which Mr. Mcackin does represent. He 
was willing to accept an ovation from 
the workingmen of New York, provided it 
should appear to be merely a tribute to him- 
self, to what he cails his “anission,” and to 
the picayune iand policy of the parliament- 
ary party; but he was not willing to accept 
any demonstration which would displease 
the saviors of society who have clustered 
round him in the United States, or would 
give any color to the assumption that the 


Irish cause does involve a universal prin-_ 


ciple. 

Ta this Mr. O’Brien has undoubtedly 
obeyed his instructions. He wis informed 
by cable before he left here that the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Trish national 
league heartily approved his action “in 
keeping Irish questions free from American 
issues.” This is in accordance with the 
settled policy of the parliamentary party. 
This attitude of the Irish Jeaders has been 
intensely selfish. They have wanted every- 
thing, while giving nothing. They have 
claimed the sympathy of the world for their 
struggle for freedom without giving sym- 
pathy for the struggle of any other people. 
They have preferred to put Ireland in the 
attitude of a beggar soliciting alms by the 
peculiar horribleness of her sores, rather 


than in that of a high-spirited nation, 
striking against a wrong which every- 
where oppresses men, and calling upon 
other peoples to join her in a common 
struggle. 

What the gentlemen of the Irish 
national league call ““American issues’’ ir 
simply the great issue which lies at the 
bottom of the Irish movement and alone 
gives it any claim upon the sympathies of 
other peoples—the issue that is being 
everywhere joined as to the natural rights 
of men in the land of their country. Ever 
since the treaty of Kilmainham and the 
withdrawal of the no-rent manifesto it has 
been the policy of the parliamentary 
party to turn the demand of the “land for 
the people” into a demand for a reduction 
of rents to Irish tenants and to avoid any- 
thing which would show sympathy for the 
great principle which gave the Jand league 
its original strength. 

Even Michael Davitt was muzzied when 
he came to thif country. He, the founder 
of the Ivish land league, the great stand- 
ard bearer of the principle that all men 
have equal rights in the soil of their native 
land, the avowed citizen of the world, came 
to this country when the same standard 


was being raised here, but did not have . 


one word to say in its behalf. And, al- 
though his natural noble impulses so far 
asserted their power that he did break out 
into some indignant words against Cardi- 
nal Sipneoni's attempt to punish an Ame- 
rican priest for favoring the Irish revolu- 
tion, yet no svoner did he again get home 
and under the influence of the parliamen- 
tary party than he made haste to humbly 
apologize for this. What, then, can be ex- 
pected of Mr. William O’Brien, whose pa- 
per, the United Ireland, 
agencies employed to break Mr. Davitt 


into submission to the no-principle policy of . 


the parliamentary junta? 

We should not be too ready to blame 
these men. They have seen, in the 
United States, that mewspapers and 
politicians were guite willing to de- 
nounce landlordism—in Ireland; to talk of 
evictions as crimes—when they take place 
in Ireland; and, in short, to lend their 
enthusiastic support to the Irish movement 
s@long as it is popular in this country and 
is treated as though it involved nothing 
that has any application beyond Ireland, 
and is not too radical there. The Irish 
leaders have naturally deemed this support 
valuable and have been loath to do any- 
thing to lose it. And the-men who have 
gathered around such of them as came to 
this country, who have dined them and 


wined then and shown them attention it. 


which poorer men could not, have been 3 
those whose effort it: has been to impress 
upon them that the golden stream of 
American contributions would fall off if 
they taught any dectrines or professed any 
principles which would, even by implica- 
tion, deny the rights of landlords in the 
United States. 


Yet the land league movement in 
Ireland never could have attained its 
strength without the support of the labor- 
ers of the country and the workingmen of 
the towns—classes to which the agricul- 
tural rent reductions of tlie parliamentary 
leaders could offer nothing. And the heart 
of the support which the movement has had 
on this side of the Atlantic has, from the 
beginning, been radical to the core. Who- 
ever knows the sentiments of the great 
masses of the Irish-Americans who have 
contributed so steadily and liberally to the 
support of the movement in Ireland knows 
that their sympathies are with the labor- 
ers, not with the farmers, of Ire- 
land, and that to them “the land 
for the people” has meant, not that 
such men as Farmer Kilbride should pay 
$3,500 a year instead of $4,000 a year to 
Lord Lansdowne, but that the whole ae- 
cursed system should be swept away and 
the youngest child of the humblest Trish 
peasant accorded the same equal right in 
the soil of his native land as the oldest 
son of the proudest duke. If there is one 
class of the oppressors of Ireland that the 
great body of Irish-Americans detest above 
anotherit is that middle class of tenants 
who grind down their laborers with far less 
merey than the titled landlords show to 
their tenants. And from the very in- 


ception of the Irish land league movement, 


its most active organizers and advo- 
cates in the United States have been de- 
nouneing, not high rents, but landlordism, 
and looking forward not to the establish- 
ment of tenant rights, but of natural 
rights. The files of the Irish World and 
the great sums of money it col- 
lected while advocating the destruction 
of jandlordism, bear witness to the depth 
and strength of this radical sentiment 
among Irish-Amerieans, while among the 
working masses not of Irish blood the 
Irish movement has derived its sympathy 
from the feeling that it was indeed a 
movement which in its social side aimed 
at the emancipation of labor, as in its 
political side ituimed at the assertion of 
the right of self-zovernment. 

Something like the O'Brien incident was 
inevitable from the growth of radical senti- 
ment here. The friends of Mr. O’Brien 
who, not satisfied with the reception he got 
from the ‘society saviors,” wanted him to 
be also publicly indorsed by the working- 
men of New York, proposed to him the 
riding of two horses going in diferent 
directions. 

It is well the incident has occurred. It 
makes the pesition of the Irish parliamen- 


tary party on the land questicn clear in | from this letter that Banker Kelly and his 


was one of the 


| pleased if Mr. 


j general principle 


this country, and will doubtless, in time, 
make the true grounds of American sym- 
pathy with Ireland clear in that country. 


The coolness of these Irish parliamen- 
tariaus in desiring to “keep Irish questions 
free from American issues” is indeed re- 
freshing. They are constantly asking us 
to interfere in English politics, but when it 
comes to taking any part which would 
imply that the Jand question has any 
reference to America, they are struck with 
the impropriety of interfering in the 
politics of a foreign country. My. O'Brien, 
a member of the British parliament, comes 
to America in order to denounce another 
servant of “her majesty,” the governor- 
general of Canada, and asks the work- 
ingmen of New York to adopt reso- 
lutions against -a bill pending in the 
British parliament. Yet he is so scru- 
pulous as to the propriety of an Irish- 
man taking any interest in American 
issues that he refuses to be present ata 
grand demonstration of sympathy with the 
cause he is supposed to represent, if, 
forsooth, its resolutions should intimate 
that the land question could have any 
relation to America. And Michael Davitt, 
who so carefully bottled up his opinions in 
this country Jest his expression of them 
might interfere in American politics, tele- 
graphs from Ireland to Patrick Ford, ask- 
ine that a deputation of Knights of Labor 
wait upon the president of the United 
States and eall his attention to England's 
policy in Ireland. Surely, if these men are 
so fastidious avout giving utterance toa 
which might have a 
bearing on American politics, it is hardly 
fair in them to ask Americans to have 
anything to say about politics on the other 
side of the water, 


With the exception of the Leader, the 
daily papers of New York are just now 


vying with each other in asserting that Mr. 


O’Brien has the sympathy and support of 
the friends of Ireland in his resistance 
to what the Sun styles the ‘shameless 
efforts to trade on the unselfish sym- 
pathies of Americans for Treland.” But 
people at a distance should know that the 
daily press of New York are in such mat- 
ters very poor exponents of public opinion. 
They are good enough indicators of the 
drift of feeling in capitalistic circles; but 
as experience has amply shown, they 

should be read inversely on questions 
which really stir the working masses. A 
little while ago they were congratulating 
themselves that Dr. McGlynn hid lost his 
influence, just as now they are declaring 
that John McMackin has lost the labor 
varty its Erish supporters. The Mail and 
"Express, the organ of Mr. Cyrus W. Fieid, 
is perhaps the most optimistic of all. This 
is the cheerful view which it takes of the 
situation: 

There are two tough facts that the George- 
MeGivnn party will have to digest in the 
immediate future. MeGlynn will probably 
be excommunicated before the next election, 
and then all good Catholics will have to cut 
loose from him. If the Irish accepgy Mr. 
O’Brion’s epinion and push it to the logical 
consequence that amanin the George party 
eannot be a good Irishinan, the Trish also will 
eut loose. Tf the party loses all its Catholies 
and allits Irishmen it will be an interesting 
und select little body. 

So it will, that is true! But if Mr. Field 
isin town on Saturday evening, June 18, 
and takes the opportunity to witness the 
demonstration that, if it doesn’t rain, will 
then take place in indorsement of Dr. Me- 
Glynn's stand as a@ man and a citizen, he 
will probably see that all the Catholies and 
all the Irishmen have not been alienated 
yet. In the meanwhile, the anxiety of 
prominent members of the organization to 
explain that Tammany had nothing to do 
with Mr. O’Brien’s refusal may be worth 
noting, as also the fact that Mr. Blaine, 
Governor Hill and Mayor Hewitt found 
themselves too busy to attend the O'Brien 
banquet at the Hoffman house. Mr. Blaine 
and Governor Hill have the reputation of 
being extremely quick-witted politicians, 
and even Mr. Hewitt has frequent flashes 
of political prudence, and “knows enough 
to get iu when it rains.” 


One of the features of the banquet was 
the presentation to the guest of the even- 
ing of a letter to Mr. Parnell, enclosing a 
draft in Mr. Parnell’s favor for $23,000, 
which Mr. O’Brien was requested to carry 
across the ocean to the Irish parliamentary 
leader, thus saving a five cent postage 
stamp. The $25,000 is, it seems, a portion 
of the frish parliamentary fund raised 
by subscription in this city something over 
ayear ago. It does not appear, however, 
that this money has been retained so long 
by banker Kelly and his associates solely 
with a view to the saving of a five cent 
stamp, Their address to Mr. O'Brien 
shows that they retained this money 
(and if is said some $23,000 . more) ‘to 
meet emergencies not otherwise provided 
for,” ana they tell Mr. O’Brien that they 
were “inspired and stimulated by his pres- 
ence and the active’ patriotism, devotion 
and self-sacrifice, which seem to them to be 
the coverning forces of his love for Ireland,” 
to emphasize tieir regard for him. They 
did this by getting him to act as 
a letter bearer, and thus saved five 
cents. Mr. Parnell will doubtless 
well pleased that Mr. O'’Brien’s — pres- 
ence, ete, has inspired and stimulated 
Messrs. Eugene Kelly, Joseph J. O'Dono- 
ghue, Miles O’Brien and Colonel Brown to 
this extent; but he might be even better 
O’Brien Lad inspired and 
stimulated these gentlemen a little over 
twice as much. For itis to be presumed 


be 


‘ter for rejoicing. 


associates propose to keep the rest of the 
money here until some other Irish parlia- 
mentarian comes along to inspire and 
stimulate them into sending it over. 

To the young gentleman who attends 
the clam chowder bar at the Astor house 
this incident of the Hoffman house banquet 
recalls the fact that on the day on which 
he paid in the contribution of the Astor 
house employes to the pariiamentary fund 
Dr. McGlynn also paid in $659, of which 
$100 was from himself and $100 from Dr. 
Curran. When Dr. McGlynn's name was 
hissed by the Hoffman house banqueters 
Banker Kelly might possibly have recalled 
this fact ifhe had not been in the habit of 
receiving such large sums of money. One 
hundred dollars from an income of $890 is, 
however, relatively as large as 35,000 from 
an income of $40,000. But contributions 
to funds of this kind do not increase with 
incomes. The great sums which the Irish 
parliamentary party have received from 
this country have come in largest propor- 
tion from the earnings of working men and 
women, And when the rich have given, 
it has been largely because the devotion 3 


the poor has made the cause popular. As 
aclass, the rich Irishmen of the United 
States are just about as devoted to the 
Trish cause as are the rich Irishmen of Ire- 
land. 


Michael Davitt, in the sight of the evic- 


tions of poor little tenants in the west of. 


Ireland, has broken out, and taken back 
all he has ever said of non-resistance. And 
whatever may be thought of the prudence 
of this it is creditable to his heart. 

He has also telegraphed here asking us 
to prevent the evicted Irish people from 
landing here, so anxious is he to stop by 
any means the depopulation of Ireland: 

But why should we prevent their coming? 
We have room enough, and they in blood 
and brain and morals are the best of hu- 
man stuff. Why should we think of such 
a thing? If we do, it is only because 
there is on our soil to-day the same curse 


that is depopulating Ireland, and though 


our land is broad there are here already 
men and woman and children who because 
they can find no foothold are being turned 
into tramps and paupers. 

Instead of allowing human beings to be 
driven back and forth across the Atlantic, 
would it not be better for Irishmen and 
Americans to unite to break the common 
curse, 

No man could do more in this than 
Michael Davitt. 


Puek of this week has a spirited cabtaon 


representing a boxing match between 
Archbishop Corrigan and Dr. McGlynn, 
while the pope and myself act as bottle- 
holders, and a nunscer of well-known 
Protestant ministers look on with amused 
satisfaction. The legend is: ‘It’s a very 
pretty quarrel as it stands, and the Protes- 
tanis can afford to smile, whoever 
is victor.” One of the most significant 
things about this whole affair is that the 
Protestants don’t seem to feel so. Puck 
correctly enough represents the Rey. 
Heber Newton as being evidently on 
the side of Dr. McGlynn. though 
the gross figure and face whieh it 
labels with his name bears as) much 
resemblance to the slight form and spiritual 
countenance of the eloquent Episcopalian 
as a prize pig toa nightingale. But of all 
the other prominent Protestant clergymen 
whom it represents as unconcerned spec- 
tators, it would be safe to say that their 
sympathies are with Archbishop Corrigan 
and the pope. It is instructive to observe 
this attitude of well-to-do Protestantism, 
which is perhaps even more clearly marked 
inthe press. Harpers’ Weekly is a typical 
case. A few veurs ago no subject was more 


congenial to its pens and pencils than the 
aggressions of Rome in American politics. 
But after erving “‘Woift wolf! so often, it 
now welcomes the wolf. Only a few years 
ago it pictured aswarm of bishops, arch- 
bishops and abbots, with miters elongated 
into crocodiles’ Jaws, crawling up from the 
sea to destroy our public. schools and 
devour the school children. Now it has 
not a word of hearty sympathy with the 
priest who stood up so bravely for the pub- 
lic school system, and it sounds no alarm 
when a citizen is summoned to Rome under 
threat of major excommunication to an- 
swer for his economic opinions and polit- 
icalaction. Soit is with the Times and 
the Tribune, and similar papers over the 
whole country. Has the leopard changed 
his spots or the Ethiopian his skin? Hardly; 
but “cireumstances alter cases.” To-day, 
as of old, Diana of the Ephesians is wor- 
shipped of the silversmiths; and to-day, as 
of old, Pharisee and Sadducee close to- 
gether in united front when the gospel. of 
slad tidings te the poor threatens their un- 
just privileges. 


This is not matter for regret; It is mat- 
It is of good omen that 
old prejudices are passing away, and that 
this is so on the left as on the right. For, 


while one class of Protestants and free 


thinkers are chuckling over the threatened 
excommunication of the American priest 
who will not take his political orders from 
Rome, and are coming to regard the 
Catholic machine as the providential 
protector. of “things as they. are,” so 
on the other hand another class ef Protest- 
ants and free-thinkers are beginniny to 
realize that the spirit of Catholicism is not 
so slavish as they once thought, and that 
men may hold firmly to the Catholic f ee 
and yet defy bishop, propagi inda or pope 
when the rights of the citizen are aasuvled: 
For it is something well calculated to shat- 
ter old prejudices in many minds ihat-in 
this case the quickest and ‘strongest remon- 
strance against the assumption of a foreign | 
ecclesiastical power io di ictute in american 
politics comes from Cutholics! 


The weeks are passing, and since Dr. 
McGlynn as yet makes no sign of going to 
Rome, the forty days of the stmmons’ of 
which the archbishop’s secretary has in- 


| 


formed these press will soon be up, and i it 
will be the ‘privilege of “this grace” to 
plate by name on this. “subject,” who in- 
sists on acting lilse a citizen, the major ex~ 
communication. This, ence vulgarly 
known as excommunication by bell, boolk 
and candle, is what might be termed in 
vulgar speech of the present day the “big 
boycott.” Onee the boldest might well 
have quailed before it, for, though in Haly 
it never amounted to very much, and 
pee barons. vere sometimes make 


raunicatiGne pavcinent: wax, ead seals 

and ribbons; in parts of Europe. fur-- 
ther removed from the holy see 
it struck, ike the whitening of leprosy, 

shutting off its victim from intercourse 
with his kind. Even if its operation. had 

not been somewhat modified in more recent 

times, it could, of course, have no such 
effect in this country. But it would still 
be, from its historical associations, a very 
imposing. ceremony, and it is to be hoped 
that if Archbishop Corrigan does it at all, 

he will do it in public. For not only would 
many of our ‘best socicty”—Protestant 
even more than Catholic—enjoy it Im- 
mensely, but the newspapers would all 

print full reports. And, if he will pardon the 
suggestion, the most appropriate day for the 
archbishop to excommunicate Dr. McGlynn 
would be the 22d of June, which this year 
comes on Wednesday. To. be sure the. 
forty days, which, through his secretary, 

Archbishop Corrigan has informed the 
public is the limit given to Dr. McGlynn to 
present himself before Cardinal Simeoni, 
will not then have quite expired, but still, if 
Dr. McGlynn does not sail for Rome before 
the 22d, it will be physically impossible 
for him to get there within. the 


forty days, and. the archbishop may 
safely proceed with the . excommunica-_ 
tion. The 22d of June is, indeed; of. alk — 
the days in the. year, SO eminently 
appropriate for such a purpose, that if 
through any misgivines’ the archbishop 
feels compelled to deny himself the pleas- 
ure of excommunicating Dr. McGlynn. on 
the 22d of June instant, “he ought to wait 
until another 22d of June comes around. 


For on the 22d of June, 1633, in a halk 
in ‘the palace of the sacred congregation 
of the inquisition, before the scarlet robed 
cardinals of the holy office, among whom. | 
sat one of Archbishop Corrigan’s favorite 
authorities, the Jesuit Bellarmine, there 
knelt a. trembling old man of. seventy, | 
weakened by lone imprisonment, and, as - 
some say, by the torture of the rack, 
However this may be,- sore indeed must 
pak been the anguish, whether of ‘mind i 

r body, which that venerable old man .. 
ae have undergone before he could — 
have been bent to take the part he did an : 
the tragedy there enacted. 

For then and there kneeling, with: his 
open. hand on the holy gosp els, the old 
man on oath denied what in. his inmost 
heart he knew to be God’s truth, and de- 
nied and cursed the reve elation that the, 
heayens had made to him. 

The exact words that he repeated, RS 
they were entered on the Fecords of the 
holy office, w ere these: ee 

Solent esse tr. centro ean et tmanobitens 
motu locati propositio absurda, et false in 
philosophia, et formatiter, hacretica, quia est. 
expresse contruria sacrae scripturde. H 

Terram non esse centram mundi, nee tmmo- 
bilem, sed. moveri moty cliam diurno, est etiain 
proposilio absurdea et fulsa- i pirilosephia, et 
theologice considerata, Ge minis, erraned ti 


Side. 


- Corde sincero et fide : non fieta, adj uro, male~ 





dico, et detesto supradictos er ‘ores eé haer- | 


eses. ; 
Which, being translated into English, ist 

That the’sun isthe center of the universe 
and immovable by leeal motion is. an: abstrd 
proposition, false in philosophy, and formally | 
heretical; because it is expressly contrary: to 
sacred scripture! 

That the earth isnot the center of the uni- 
verse, nor immovable, but is moved even _by a 
diurnal motion, is also an absurd proposition, 
false in philosophy. and) theolegically consid- 
ered, at least, erroneousin faith. » 

With a sincere heart and unfeigned faith, I 
abjure, curse and detest the above mentioned 
errors and heresies. 

Thus two centuries anda half ago was 
Galileo compelied to deny on-oath that the 
earth moves round the sun—a truth be saw 
as clearly as Dr. McGlynn now sees a truth 


that in the social sphere is as grand. and 
inspiring, and that to the lives of men is 
far more important. 

But the world still moved. 


The Catholic priest who: sends me the 
above transcript of the apetor of 


Galileo, adds this to it: 

An old man of seventy, weakened: be years 
of persecution on the part of. bigots and 
ignorant pretenders to. relicious: purity, dex 
nounced” as: a. disturber of society, as an 
enemy of order, Was thus coerced to condemn 
truth, to violate his conscience, to forswear 
as heresy whateis now tuught as truta ¢ ul 
over the world. Of course the church, as a. 
teacher of revelation, is not guilty of this 
-crinie. Those Roman cardinals who repre- 


sented the disciplinary power. of the church . 


must bear.the odium. - 


cessors. - 
But more  dimeputable still the 


They: have. the 


perjury. 
These are he ard, har 


on i what he ows to whe right, e 
he be excommunicated. = 

Very well. This adjuration: ‘AON 
as he. intended, publiciy to Dr. Mc 
T shall respect thus priest's: confide 
‘give his name only to the man wi en-. 
titled to know it. But I put it to his 
conscience whether, in case Dr. McGlynn 
shall be excommunicated, it will not then. 


be his most solemn. duty to publicly. ae 


stand forth by. Dr. Bledlyates side, ea 
: ‘HENRY GEO nee 








“ANTI-POVERTY. 


ANOTHER CROWCED HOUSE AND THOU- 
cS SANDS TURNED AWAY. 


Af Lively Address by Louis F. Pest—Dr. Mc- 

<< @iyan Elequeat, Humoreus, Couvincing 
and Pathetic — An Audience That Gave 
. (Vamiemkable Proof of lts Feeling. 


. The sixth public meeting of the Auti-poverty 
“society was beld at the Academy of Music 
“Jast Sunday evening, Mr. Louis F. Post pre- 
siding. The doors were closed at 70 u'clock, 
"Whe house then being crowded, and several 
thousands who came later were unable to 
enter the building. 
Mr. Post opened the mecting with a brief 
speech, i in which, after humorously demolish- 
ng the recent argument of Professor Dwight 


atahe Columbia college law school, he gave a 


““Lerse and vigorous presentation of the way in 
- which the earth monopoly of landlordism robs 
the laborer of bis hire. 

“Suppose,” said Mr. Post, “that some one 
with sufficient power stood on tbis platform 
and said: “Everyone who will pass up this 
aisle mar have steady work, short hours and 
€jaday. How long do you suppose wages 
avould be less than $5 a day? Not very long. 
People who wanted to get men for less would 
find them very scarce. Suppose, however, 
that a great big black devil was stationed at 
that dcor, and he said: ‘I won't allow anvone 
to pass through here unless he first makes an 
agreement to pav me 8&3 a day out of his 
wages” Woulds'@wages drop to & a day 
pretty quickiv. Yet this isa fair illustration 
of our present industrial system.” 


The choir, under the leadership of Miss 
Munier, then sang a stirring hymn, after 
which the chairman introduced Dr. McGlynn. 

When the tempest of applause which grected 
his appearance had subsided, Dr. McGlynn 
said: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: We 
wish to abolish poverty (a voice, “Cer- 
tainly”); and in order to abolish poverty it is 
true that we shall not be content with any 
thing less than the earth. (Laugbter and ap- 
plause.) We wish to abolish poverty because 
~ poverty is a blotch ard a blur on the fair face 

of God's creation; because poverty is the 
frevitful seurce of vice and crime; because 
poverty is the constant occasion for the degra- 
dation of the Godlike image that the Creator 
piaced here to rule the world, from that high 
estate in which he was made but a little lower 
than the angels, to a condition much lower 
than that of the brute. 

We wish to abolisn poverty because it is 
the fruitfal source of blasphemies that go up 
to heaven: because it is the immediate cause 
and-oceasion that makes men doubt whether 
there be a God at all; because from poverty 
comes the constant hatred of the existing or- 
der of things; and where men are forced to 
beiieve that it is God’s order, they say: We 
will have none of your God! (Applause.) 
Your God is as bad or worse than your devil, 
since he makes so poor use of his power and 
wisdom, and permits his plans so strangely to 
miscarry, and sanctions this miscarriage 
throuch the voices of those who assumne to 
speak in His name. (Applause.) 

To abolish poverty, we want the earth (ap- 
plause): because we believe that the blasphe- 
mies that go up from af! quarters of the globe 
azuinst the wisdom, and the goodness,and the 
very existence of an intelligent and benefi- 
cent Creator will cease only when men shall 
be permitted to beiieve what their reason 
itself teaches them unmistakably, that by the 
mere fact that they are men at all they have 
au absvlute, indisputable, inalienable, inde- 
feasible right and title to all the world. (Ap- 
piause.) Men are perfectly safe in following 
their reason. Reason is a transformation of 

“the very light that eccmes from the counten- 
ance of the Creator. Itis that light which 
the first page of the gospel of St. John speaks 
of when it tellsus ofa “Light that enlightencth 
every man that cometh into the werld,” It is 
the teaching of right reason, sanctioned by 
the teaching of revelation, that if man be not 
capable of knowing God, His justice, and His 
gouduess and His truth—if man be not capa- 
bie of knowing. the moral order by the power 
of reason-—ihen he is not capable of receiving 
a revelation. And it is enough for him to dis- 
cover that the pretended revelation that is 
presented to him, no matter upon what appar- 
entiy most authentic evidence, contradicts in 
the slightest tittle the teachings of his reason— 
to know that it is no revelation of God, that it 
is some man abusing the eredulity of his fellow 
men, or some demon disguising himself as the 
child of light to misicad the children of men. 
(Applause.) 

It is the clear teaching of Catholic theol- 
ogy, of Christian civilization, from which, $0 
heip me God, I shall never depart in the 
slightest tittle (great applause and 
cheering), that reason is preliminary 
to faith, that if you have not rea- 
son to receive revelation, revelation and 
grate can have no existence. It is only be- 
cause revelation appeals with clear argument 
to reason, because He whom we revere as our 
Lord and Master, showed by His work that He 
spoke with the very voice of God, and that 
what He said had the diviue sanction—it is 
only thus that His teaching is commended to 
us. He himself could not, would not, demand 
of us belief in His teachings until He had 
clearly denionstrated to us His divine right 
and title to demand the submission of our 
wills and intellects. 

The Creator respects the image of Himself 
that He has stamped upon men. And so sa- 
ecredly does He revere this Godlike image 
that He will not permit these intellects of ours 
to be subject to anything but Himself, because 
He is eternal truth; He will not permit these 
wills of ours to be subject to any law that is 
not clearly a transcript of His eterna! law, of 
His eternal will. (Applause.) - 

They, then, make a great mistake who 
think to force upon men, as if it were the 
very teaching of God, what their right rea- 
son, their natural and profoundest instincts, 
Yeject asan injustice. It is because of this 
abuse on the part of those who assume to 
speak in the various churches as if by the very 
voice of God, and in the name of God, that 

. eo large a portion of the people have turned 
their backs upon the churches. 

The only way to bring men back to 
Felivion, to bring them back to God, is to 
make itclear always and everywhere that 
God is the God of truth; thet God is the God 
of justice; that God is the God of infinite 
Jove, goodness and merey; that His roodness 

_ as spread out over all His works; that buman 
society is of all the visibie works of God, the 
highest, the noblest and the best. (applause); 
and thet in the divine plan human society 
was intended vo send up to heaven praise 
that shou'd so ravish the car and the heart of 
the Creator as to beggar all the boasted 
harmony of the spheres. . Praise that goes up 
to God from the perception of the truth by 
the ainds of his children, by their love of 
goecdzess, of virtue and of justice, is dearer 
to the feart of the Father than all the praise 
that may come to him from all the wonders 
of the inanimate or ihe mere brute creation. 

And so we, who are inspired by divine en- 

~thusiasm to justify the ways of God to man; 
to teech mankind that the miseries and 

‘crimes Ubat so mar and blotch society are the 

result not of Gud’s law, but cf the violation 
- of Ged’s law (applause), are impelled to this 

Motanerely by a natural instinct of beneve- 
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lence, but by those noble instincts that come 
from our Creator, impelling us to serve God, 
and him alone, by doing what we can to love 
our brethren. (Applause.) ° 

Henry George (great applause and three 
cheers), with that dauntiess courage that to 
my mind is perhaps the noblest trait in bis 
e¢haracter, and makes him tower like a giant 
among the pigmies who surround him (great 
applause), whose lion hearted bravery if pos- 
sible surpasses his magnificent philanthrepy 
and his godlike genius (applause), has had the 
courage to say that there is frequently more 
of the essence of true religion in the dyna- 
Initer (applause) who seems to hate sccicty as 
it exists, in the nihilist who is calumniated as 
wishing to annihilate everything (applause), 
in the anarchist who is calumnicusly repre- 
sented as wishing to abolish all social order— 
that there is more of the essence of true re- 
ligion in sume of these men, even in some of 
them who seem to blaspheme God, than in the 
scribes and pharisees who sit in the front 
seats of the synagogues (wild and tumultuous 
applause) and thank God, with sanctimonious 
faces, that they are not like other men; that 
they fast twice in the week and pay their pew 
rent recularly (laughter), which is the modern 
equivalent, I suppose, to paying tithes—and 
that they are not like a few of those unfor- 
tunate nihilists and dynamiters and anti-pov- 
erty people. (Great applause.) And the 
reason our guide, philosopher, and friend (ap- 
plause) gave for thus speaking was this: 
That their rebellion against the existing order 
of things, their hatred of the monster that is 
presented to them falsely asa god, is a tri- 
bute that their godlike vature pays to the 
true God; a tribute that their hearts are pay- 
ing to eternal truth and justice. (Great ap- 
plause.) 

We wish, then, to abslish poverty. (Ap- 
plause.) And when we announced our object 
and proclaimed our name, it was a question 
amoug men whether our object and our title 
were a joke or a blasphemy. (Laughter.) It 
seemed at first like a huge joke to start out 
to abolish such a necessary, and it would 
seem such au indispensable, thing aus poverty. 
(Laughter.) Then, again, it seemed surely 
like a blasphemy to attempt to interfere with 
the clear ordinance of God. The devil, vou 
know, is always ready to quote seripture. 
(Great laughter.) As an illustration of the 
fact, do you not remember how the devil 
quoted scripture most glibly and made sev- 
eral most apt quotations when he tempted 
our Savior to fall down and worship him, with 
the promise of all the kingdoms of the wer!d? 
So this devil we have to contend against— 
this great black devil of whom cur worthy 
chairman has told us so happily and wittily— 
is not like those friends of his, the lawyers 
(great laughter); for, unlike them, he is per- 
fectly familiar with the inside of the Book as 
well as with the outside of it. (Lauhter.) He 
doesnot dv any kissing of the Bookat ail, I be- 
lieve; he does that by proxy. (Great laugh- 
ter and applause.) So the devil jumped up 
and said: ‘“‘What! abolish poverty? RB 
clearly a crime against the plain teachings of 
the New Testament; agaiust the teachings of 
Christ—‘the poor ve have always with you.’” 
Wel, in the first piace—if I may be permitted 
to try my hand at interpreting scripture a lit- 
tle—(laughter and applause)—if it is not too 
risky a thing for me to try a fall or two 
(laughter) with the devil on the theologi- 
cal platform (laughter and applause)— 
that is the declaration of a_ painful 
fact, but not the ‘enunciation of a 
divine law. (Great applause.) The script- 
ures might very well say—and we would 
not need revelation to teach us—that 
there has been, and is, and there is likely to be 
to the end, more or less crime in the world, 
for the reason that God will not do violence 
to our free will; but respects so much this 
magnificent image of Himself that he wiil 
tolerate evil rather than violate our moral 
freedom. Therefore it is that because of hu- 
man freedom of will there will be more or 
less of crime in the world. (Applause.) 

Now I think I floored the devil that time 
(applause and laughter), because even the 
devil will hardly say that God in permitting 
the existence of crime in the world actually 
ordains that there shall be crime in the world. 
“The poor ye have always with you.” 
More’s the pity. And if we must always 
have some of them with us, don’t vou think 
it will be an excellent thing, entirely in keep- 
ing with right reason and revelation, to 
dimini h the number of them as much as 
possible and to improve the quality of their 
poverty a little?) (Applause.) Wouid it be so 
blasphemous, so terrible a contradiction of 
revelation, if we could so reverse the order of 
things that the masses should enjov great 
abundance and that it should be ouly classes 
that suffer the poverty? (Great applause.) 

We wish, therefore, to abolish poverty, be- 
eause we wish to enforee the ordinances of 
God in the maintaining and ruling of human 
society, and because we see clearly that 
God's plan for the prevention of poverty is 
that men should have the earth, and it is 
clearly God’s only plan for the abolition of 
poverty to restore the earth to men again. 
(Applause.) We have no business to ask God 
to make another world outside of this that 
the masses may escape to in order to get a 
comfortable living. What good would it do 
to escape to that other world if the order of 
things were not changed and after a while a 
few of the brethren should be able to say, 
“The whole of this world alse is ours and now 
you must pay us toll for the privilege of liv- 
ing upon it!” (Applause.) 

But we cannot delude ourselves. It were 
worse than folly to amuse curselves with the 
imagination of any other earth or any other 
world for the human family than this 
old earth of ours. We are condemned 
to be confined to this world, and not 
merely during our individual lives. The 
whole human family, as we know it, is con- 
demned to live here, maybe for thousands 
and tens of thousands and myriads of years 
yettocome. We are like a goodly company 
on board a tight and well kept ship sailing 
through space. And we have to stick to the 
ship, for we can find ne safety in getting off. 
And for that matter there is this creat differ- 
ence in sailing in a shipand sailing around 
the sun on this goodly planet, that even if we 
wanted to jump off we couldn't succeed in 
doing it. (Applause.) So here we are, for 
weal or woe, for thousands of years already 
past and probably for myriads of years vet 
to come, condenined if you choose, to this 
earth by the clear law and providence of the 
Creator. 

Now, then, it is this earth that we must 
have, and therefore this earth we shall have. 
(Applause.) Man was placed here with such 
anature and such necessities that it is per- 
fectly clear, it is the most obvious teaching of 
his instincts, and his reason, that the Creator, 
if he be an intelligent and a beneficent one at 
all, must have intended that he should be able 
to maintain decently and comfortably the life 
that the Creator has given him, that he should 
have the opportunity, the means and the ma- 
terial to develope all the instincts and all the 
capacities of his nature. “We find lying loose 
all about us a wondrous sterehouse of mate- 
rials, out of which man is-able to create ull 
manner of good things, and to imitate, by his 
creative faculty, the wonders of the Creator 
in the universe. The fact that man has done 
these things shows that he is able to do them. 
The fact that he has capacities and instincts 
that drive him to do these things shows that 
it was in the mind and plan of the Creator 
that he shoula do them. (Applause. There- 
fore; it is obvious that itis the law of nature 


is 


and of God that manshould have access to 
these materials; that all men should have ac- 
cess to thein; that all men, being equally. by 
nature brethren of one family because chil- 
dren of one Father, should have joint, equal 
ownership in usufruct of all these bounties. 
(Applause.) It is perfectly clear that man, by 
being a man at all, has an equal right with 
every other man, with all men, to these boun- 
ties. It requires no parchment to prove his 
title; it requires no civil or ecclesiastical law 
to guarantee it. (Applause.) The mere fact 
that he is here, a human being endowed with 
this nature, is the one indispensable title to 
this joint equal usufruct of all the bounties of 
nature. 

They have in certain countries a great deal 
of formality about allowing people to get 
married. The bans of matrimony have to be 
published three times in the church and three 
times at the city hall of the place where the 
man lives, and in the same way in the church 
and at the city hall of the place where the 
woman lives. And the result is that they 
make it so difficu't for people to get married 
that a very large part of the community think 
it not worth while to get married at all. 
(Laughter.) And besides these requirements 
of church and state, there are other require- 
ments that are insisted upon by the families 
of the unhappy intended grocm and bride. 
(Laughter.) Iremember having read a very 
clever book written by a very clever little 
American woman, in which she states how she 
came very near being married in Paris; but 
she didn’t. One of the greatest difficulties 
was that she had to get a certiticate of birth. 
(Uproarious laughter.) The little woman is 
honest enough to acknowledge in that book 
that the less said about her birth the better. 
She wasn't of avery high and aristocratic fami- 
lv, but she was going to marry an vid noodle 
of a duke who had meney, so she had to lie 
about it, and forge a certiticate. She eutitles 
this most amusing chapter inthe book thus: “I 
prove that I was “born.” (Great lauchter and 
applause.) It was a pretty diffleult thing for 
her to prove it m the sense that that old 
noodle wanted her to, but we shail be more 
accommodating, and cheerfully acknowledge 
the absolute, inalicnable, unquestionable, inde- 
feasible right and title of every individual to 
w joint equal share in all the general bounties 
of nature in virtue of the mere fact that he 
was born at all. (Great applause.) And I 
think we can all agree that we need no ether 
proof of the fact that aman was born than 
that he is here present himself, to assert his 
right and title to his equal shareof the estate. 
(Applause. ) 

In spite of all the clear demonstrations in 
the works of Mr. Henry George (great ap- 
plause) and of other accepted masters of 
political economy, like Herbert Spencer (ap- 
plause) and John Stuart Mill (applause), that 
the movey value, the rental value, the selling 
value of any of the bounties of nature was not 
created by individuals, and therefore in strict 
justice should not belong as private property 
tu individuals, there is in the minds of very 
many people a fecting that there must be some 
quibble, some sophistry in this doctrine. It 
looks wonderfully plausible when they read 
the arguments; it is impossible for them to 
answer them. (Applause, and then a voice: 
“They don’t read them at all") Right you 
are (applause); the great majority of them 
never read at all; but if they do read they 
can never answer the arguments, and the 
only resort for them, and the one that they 
constantly avail themselves of, is to misrepre- 
sent the arguinents, to belie the object and the 
means of its attainment. (Applause.) When 
I was in Cincinnati a month or two ago to de- 
liver a sermon, or a lecture, or a speech, or 
an address, or something (laughter) on the 
cross of the new crusade—I beheve you have 
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ments that are now permitted, tolerated, and 


even sanctioned by the civil law, it does not, © 


therefore, follow that it is contrary to the 
rights of property as taught by reason, as 
taught by true religion, and us thundered 
forth upon the summit cf Mount Sinai in the 
great social law, “Thou shalt not steal.” 
(Great applause.) For we remember that 
civil law is not always necessarily good law 
(cries of “hear! hear!? and applause): that 


civil law and justice are unfortunately very 


frequently two very distinct things. (Ap- 
plause.) For we remember that it is the 
teaching of the old tomes of theology, of the 
first fathers of the church, and of the can- 
ouists, that no law can have any power to 
bind the immortal soul of man, to lay obliga- 
tions upon his Godlike: freedom of will, ex- 
cept that law be a transcript of the very 
mind of God Himself (appiause); except it be 
in keeping with eternal justice, which is God. 
(Applause.) 

They should remember that the Christian 
religion itself was forbidden by law for 
centuries and centuries (applause); that 
pontiffs, bishops, doctors of the church, 
priests and thousands of men, women and 
children were done to death by the Roman 
law, which forbade the Christian super- 
stitiun. (Applause.) They should remember 
that law very often is but another name for 
oppression, fer robbery, for slavery and 
every manner of injustice. (Applause.) And 
it is a poor business to have anything forced 
down our throats simply because it happens 
to be sanctioned by law, especially down tbe 
threats of those who have @ little drop of 
Irish) bleod in their veins. (Great and 
tumultuous applause and cheering.) 

Was net the Catholic religion forbidden by 
law in Irelund for centuries? (Cries of “hear! 
bear!” and applause.) The funniest thing of 
it ail was that while the penal statute was 
still on the statute bock a certain gentleman 
in Reme was ccquetting with the British 

cabinet and most eager to give them a veto 
upon the appointment of Irish bishops—a 
beautiful illustration of the -wolf having a 
sood deal to say about the appointment of 
the shepherd, or rather, of the shepherd’s 
dog. 

You remember the story of the uewly- 
arrived immigrant who, as he got upon the 
pier saw a street fight going on, and imme- 
diately rolled up his sleeves, sput upon his 
hands and said: ‘Which side is agin the gov- 
ernment.” (Uproarious laughter and ap- 
plause, breaking out again and again.) We 
must take compassion upon these poor be- 
nighted brethren: we must trv to enlighten 
them and remove their prejudices. It is not 
enough for us to reason, to prove from reason, 
that our dectrine is clearly the teaching of 
right reason. It is necessary to show them 
even from scriptural facts that it is the right 
doctrine. But the trouble is that then, per- 
haps, they will say we are dabbling in theolo- 
ey. They condemned Galileo and Coper- 
nicus for teaching that the earth revolved 
arcuad the sun. Copernicus fortunately was 
dead a hundred years, so they could not 
worry him any longer. They got Gaiileo 
and they worried hin:—the poer old fellow. 
He said: “Itis all right if you will only look 
at it; the earth is round and revolves around 
the sun, and its revolutions procuce the 305 
days, und all that.” But they said: “Oh, no! 
no! no: (Great laughter and applause.) They 
suid: “You cau prove as much as you please, 
but we have no stomach for that kind of 
thing. The scriptures say the earth abides; 
therefore—and in Latin it says “stat.” which 
means “stands’—therefore you are a heretic, 
and therefore you are against scripture.” 
Galileo did not set up for much of a theolo-. 
gian, and yet this preaching did not seem ex- 
actly right to him. He said that it simply 


heard the title once before Udderagtncna meant that the earth stands while men are 


stayed over a day, I went in company with 
goodly number of Knights of Labor (great a 
plause) and land and labor parties to hear a 
supposed-to-be learned and every way respect- 
able and amiable gentleman—a Jesuit father 
named Higgins. He lectured avowedly to 
demolish Henry George. It was expressly 
advertised that he would refute the theories 
of Henry George. The poor man did his best 
(laughter), and while he was trying to utterly 
dlemotish and annihilate Henry George, so 
little did he succeed that I do not think you 
necd my testimony to assure you that Henry 
George is still the liveliest kind of a corpse. 
(Laughter and applause.) A‘ newspaper inan 
asked me the next morniag what Tithought of 
the lecture. I stated to him that while listen 
ing to it 1 was foreibly reminded of what 
Henry George had been able to say in the 
preface to one of the late editions of his 
works, that he had failed tuo see a single 
argument against the book that had not 
been already answered in the bvok itself. 
(Applause.) 

During a certain municipal campaign that 
seems now like very remote ancient history 
(aughter), because so many things have hap- 
pened since (great and tumultuous applause, 
accompanied by the waving of handkerchiefs), 
and you know that the sense of time comes 
chiefly from the sensation of events, rather 
than from the mere watching the swinging of 
a pendulum—during that same interesting 
canvass uw prelate with a foreign title, which 
Mr. Henry George facetiously interprets “My 
lord” (hisses), was called upon with a kind of 
Macedonian ery by the chairman of the com- 
mittee on resolutions of a certain institution 
in this city. (Hisses and grouns.) And this 
right reverend prelate, ina letter which fur- 
nished a maguilicent campaign document, aud 
which was printed and scattered broadcast 
before the dvors of churches on the Sunday 
before election, saia that he and others of the 
same profession as himself disapproved en- 
tirely Mr. George’s doctrines, and found them 
bad in political economy, theology and every 
thing e'se. (A voice: ‘Suspend him”) A 
few days after that one case-hurdened man— 
I believe it was a priest (wild applause and 
cheers)—ch, it was not I, I should not have 
been so case-hardened; I should have been 
afraid to do what this bolder man did—he 
went to this right reverend man with the for- 
eign title and said: “See here, monsignor 
(that is the correct Italian pronunciation, I 
believe,)—see here. Do you know what the 
younger clergy are saying—that they are 
Willing to wager that you have not read any 
of Heury George’s works?” He had just con- 
demned them as unsound and bad and every 
way disastrous. Do you know what his 
auswer was? “Why, of course not; do you 
think a man can be expected to read all the 
trash that comes cut nowadays?” (Great 
laughter.) That was his answer. 

And there is a still mcre distinguished pre- 
late in town to whom I unde:touk to send Mr. 
George with a letter of introduction and com- 
mendation (hisses and grorus)—now, Ict him 
alone—(applause)—with the object that Mr. 
Henry George should explain this terrible 
doctrine to bim, and show that he was not a 
socialist and a communist; that he had the most 
sacred respect for the rights of property; 
and that therefore I, while sympathizing with 
Mr. George and agreeing with his doctrines, 
Was not necessarily au enemy of society and 
a holder of doctrines utterly contrary to the 
rights of property. Mr. George came back 
and reported to me that he might as well 
have been talking to the marble of an ad- 
jacent church asto the gentleman to whom 
he had been trying to explain the doctrine. 
(Hisses.) Mr. George sent him a complete 
setof his works the next day, and I doubt 
very much if he has read a page of them. 
(Hisses.) For though this doctrine seems to 
clash, and doves clash, with certain arrange- 


| 
| 


Hisappearing like snowflakes. They said he 
was trying to interfere with theology. They 
are now trying to make us believe that he was 
condemned for interfering with theology. 
The truth is, theology was interfering with 
him. 

There was Copernicus, who said about the 
same thing. Ab, did he? Yes, he was a 
Catholic priest who origivated the doctrine of 
the revolution of the solar system around the 
sun, and has had the honor of having his name 
inscribed in letters of light on the solar system. 
(Great laughter.) But “T must be very careful 
in’saying this or some fellow in the gallery may 
jump up and say they kept his book on the in- 
dex for one hundred vears, and the only rea- 
son they did not touch him. was because he 
was dend. (Great Jaughter.) I shouldn't 
know what to say to that fellow in the gal- 
lery. That remark would knock me clean off 
the platform. (Laughter.) 

Tren we will have to dabble in theology, 
because they insist in obtruding their theology 
into ail political and economic questions. That 
is one of the reasous why we are talking so 
much about God in this matter. Not merely 
because we find so much religion in this move- 
ment and beenuse the religion that is in -it is 
sy powerful an attraction for us, but also be- 
cause we are placed somewhat on the defen- 
sive. So far from opposing justice, we are 
asserting justice. So far from interfering 
with religion, we are attempting to bring re- 
lizion back again. So far froin taking people 
uway from God, this doctrine is rapidly bring- 
ing them back to God again. (Applause.) We 
have’ to keep asserting that men who for 
many years bave been familiar more with 
curses than with prayers are now forgetting 
their curses aud are jearning their prayers 
again. (Applause.) We have to remind them 
of the very singular fact that the preachers 
of this pohtival economy are familiarizing 
people with the wendrous power and the full 
siguificance of the Lord’s Prayer. (Applause.) 
We have to keep reminding them that because 
of the truth that is preached upon this plat- 
form menare willing now tosay their prayers, 
instead of having to be compelled to say them 
by the threat that it they do not they will be 
sent to bed without supper. (Laught er.) They 
now beyin to sce that the retigion of this new 
crusade is so gocd a thing that they rise up 
with a shout of applause that makes the 
welkin ring as they catch the true signiticance 
of the Lord's Prayer. 

I have told you these things more than 
once, and it would be indiscreetto dwell upon 
them too long again. 
the house, ‘Go on, goon”) But it is neces- 
sary for usto dwell upon them, not mere!s 
because of the religicn that is in this cause, 
and because of the powerful fascination of the 


| justice and the truth of it, but also in order to. 


refute the constant arguments that are ber- 
rowed from the supposed teachings of relig- 
ion. We have to hit back! (Great applause.) 
Andif men begin to say that this new douc- 
trine cannot be true because most of the re- 
spectable people, and the majority of the 
well-to-do classes, and nearly all the clergy, 
and all the churches, look upon it with sus- 
picion, and, in fact, with positive reprobation, 


we have to say, Do you remember that it was. 


the orthodox church and all the goody-goody 
and respectable people in the church and 
state who excommunicated Christ and did 
him to deuth?—(great applause)—the scribes, 
the pharisees, the doctors of the law—the doc- 
tors of divinity, I suppose you would call them 
now. It was the high priest who said: “It is 
expedient that this man should die because he 
is perverting the people. It is a political ne- 
cessity that he should die, because if we al- 
low him to go on perverting the masses, stir- 
ring up this extraordinary enthusiasm, some- 
thing will happen. The Romans will 
take umbrage—somebody will misrepresent 
us, saying that we are responsible, that 


(Voices from all over. 


we have tolerated this; and. they will come 


and destroy what little vestige of indepen-. 


dent autonomy they have yet left to us... So, 
in order that we may continue to enjoy what 
little they have yet left us to enjoy, we mus6 
put this man to death. 
following him; they are 


The multitudes are- 
following him. out to. } 


me 


the: Ww 
therefore, 
that thi 


) from tr 


P mere 


the wilderness, and it is reported that this; d 
man seems to have the power of controlling » 


the very elements. 
is the very Son of God himself, and he solaces 
the people with promises of a heavenly re- 

ward. He telis them of a stranze dectrine of 
this essential equality and frater nity. 
has no respect for persons. 
the slave and the begzar Father than to: the 
wealthy and the powerful and the learned. 

We must see what we can do to Put: him out 


of the church, to put him out;of the syna-. 


gogue.” And not satisfied with that they 


said “It is expedient, it is necessary that this 5 
. chilairee 


man should die.” (Applause.) 


He: 
He preaches to. 


And what was the dcetrine: that they most: 


feared?) It was just this doctrine which we 
have said time and again is the very essence 
of all true religion; the very essence and the 
core of the doctrine of this new crusade, the 
fatherhood of God: and the brotherhood of 
man (applause); the doctrine of the Lord’s 
prayer; the doctrine of the sermon: on the 
mount, the parable of the judyment day; the 
doctrine of the holy. gospel. 
remember the original significance: of the 
words ‘‘gospel” and “evangel.”. They mean 
glad tidings, good news.. To whom were glad 
tidings sent and preached? It was to. the 
afflicted, to the outcast, to the slave, 
disinherited. It was to them that. the 
beatitudes were promised, to those - 


He dares tosay. that be Le 


eare an 


“God's mer 


: still. 


og Amerient 


Aud we: should: 


to thee]: 


who: | 


And ri 
country 


swould hunger and thirst after justice, with | & 


the promise that they should have their fill. | 

I say the more we are provoked the more 
we shall assert that we stand upon. the very 
same platform with Christ (creat applause); 
that there is nothing in the preaching 
practice of the anti- poverty movement—this 
new crusade—that is not in perfect. con- 


sonance with His most bumane teachings; 
nothing but. what can ask His sanction and i in-. 


voke from Him his choicest: benediction. 
plause.) 


(Ap 


or the: 


It were tedigue to detain: you much: lonzer: ¢ 


(cries of “Go on”) with proofs that what the 


Master taucht—the cospel of menace to the | 


vich and of solace to the poor—has. been: the. 
teaching of saints and sages through all the’ 


ages.of Christianity. 


fathers of the church have ale ays ta 2ught. the 


The great ductors and 


self-same doctrine; and, coming down to par-- 


ticulars, they have taught. that the gifts. of 
nature are not to individuals or to ec! asses, but 
to all the children of men. (Applause.) They 


but reiterate throughout the ages the com-- 


mandment given. at Mount Sinai, “Thou shalt 


not steal,” that was reiterated by the Master 


when He spoke of depriving the laborer of 
his hire. (Applause.) They tell us that the 
cifts of nature ure to all living men, and that 


they have only been appropr iated i oy individ- } 


uals through injustice and robbery. (Ap: 
plause.) They clearly acknowledge the dis- 
tinction between what God through nature 
has given equally to all His children, because 
He is the equal, impartial and loving Father 
of them all, aud the private property which 
by God’s own law is the proper reward. of 
man’s individual energy. They dist invuish 
between what is produced by human industry 
and is necessarily human: property, and what 
was not made by man, but made by God, and 


therefore is not human property (applause), 


so much so that it can be said, and it must be 
said, if we wish to be very accurate, that the 
comnion gifts of nature are. not absolute 
property even of the whole human family; 
that the whole human race to-day has only 
the usufruct of them, and not the absolute 
ownership. (Applause.) 

Now -I wttl quote ond of the fattiers for 
you—St. Basil. a doctor of the Greek ehurch, 
who flourished about the year 390. I had. 
occasion to quote him in New Jersey or Al- 
bany or scinewhcre else, and was reported to 
have said that he flourished three hundred 
and ninety years aro; and some:clerical eritic 
may get up and say that I don’t know much 
about ecclesiastical history.  Seme fifteen 
hundred years azo St. Basil talked about this 
very thing and used this remarkable lanfuage, 
“The rich who occupy what should be com- 
mon are something like a man who comes into 
the theater and trieS to keep everybody else 
out, and himself alone tries to enjoy 
play.” (Great applause.) Suppose that there 
was but one single door of admission for the 
enjoyment of this performance here to-night 
(laughter), and> that somebody had got in 
here ubout 5 o'clock this: afternoon, and. hav- 
ing secured ‘admission himself, put 
wart back to the door and positively refused 
to let anybody else in. > According 
Basil that would be a. fit image. of the rich 
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us tose 
revolut 


saccaimént ; 
and abused th 


doctrine in 


plause:}: 


something 


mon. We will not enter inko partnership With. 
the devil. We will not be cuilty of the extra- 


ordinary compromise, of which was ouce > told. 
in a very funny story by a veneral 


tuguese priest. He s¢ wid, inh 
“like: this. 


obtain some: 
epecia kf faces von sae tro ‘the ntercession of 
the archangel St. Mic hae!. And she 
de church. and brayed as Tong: 
and brought vid her a two pour 
anctizhted it before de. 
in. arder to show her dev 


sentedin de picture, as 
ecen, punching the. head. 
spear. And dis vise vic 
be ein both sides 


ter: and appl 
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“picture 


his sial-- 


to St.. 


people who appropriate. all the bounties of | 


nature. By ehicanery, by. craft, by. robbery, 


by all sorts of iniquity they huve managed to. 


disinherit and rob their brethren; and your 
“saviors of society” (hisses) znd your chap- 
Jains and your right reverends whom. you 
seem to hire to do the gospel part for you 
(laughter aud applause), want to make us be- 
lieve that that 1s religion—the robbery of the 
masses of God's people bya few privileged 
classes under the name of law. Small blame 
to us if we have not quite so much resjecet for 


law if this is the kind of Jaw it is intended to. 


cram down our:throats forever 


and forever. 
(Laughter and applause). “ 


And, faith, you ought to-be very thankful to | 


this Anti-poverty society and to this united 
labor party (great applause and cheers) that 
they are so exceedingly conservative; that 
they are so eager to protest their toleration 
and their respect for existing laws; that: they 


ure so anxious to make it known that they 


will have no resort to, violence; that they only 
intend a perfectly peaceful and legitimate 


and constitutional “agitation: that they simply. 


the city, 


wish to convert a majority of 
of the 


of the state, of the country, 
world, to their way of. thinking. (Great 
applause.) They will not. violate even 
the law whieh they know to be unjust, but are 
patient und telerant and long-suffering, until 
they can peacefully, legally. and. .constitu- 
tionally rewrite the laws. And if you are not 


‘thankful for us, let me assure you most. seri- 


ously that you can gu farther and fare worse 
(Laughter.). And if you will not’ permit the 
peacefiil, the lawful reform that we are. aim- 
ing at, you may have to get your: stomach 
full of such reforma 


applause); as caine through the Protestant 
reformation. (Applause.) Many of us believe 
that the French revolution and the Protestant 
reformatiun while reforming, and. purging 
and purifying many things, also destroyed a 
great. many good things. We 
bring about reformation without destruction 
(applause), reformation for the -better in all 
things without. doing injustice or hurt even to 
the least of God’s children, - 

~The times require plain speaking, and af 
happen to be in the exceptional pusition. of: 1 
mun who is a little more free to speak thana 
good many others, | 
do inost earnestly hope, Ido most inteuscly 
desire, ~ {1 do most: humbly and reverently 
pray that I shall not ebuse this new found 
liberty. (Applause.) We desire, I desire, the 
preservation of society. We beheve in the 
Declaration of Independence. (Applause.) 
We love and revere our American. cunstitu- 
tution (applause); we acknowledge no infe- 
riority in our enthusiastic American patriot- 
ism to any men.or set of-men; we believe that. 
this country of oursis, in- the providence of | 


There is somet 


- Dublin. 


‘bu 
ibtle: baners Store the 
applaud aad 


ofS - Michae 
you not to burn. any 
devil at all (iaushter), pale ra 
enjoy the w vk thas 


have talked enourb (exies of 
t a little 

sta poem which 

; witha little bit of 
rhythm. and rhy in your ears. 
ing that ‘wanted to say, but 

I have forgotten. it, not having my: mani- 
seript with me.. (Laughter) foam. like the. 
man who is drifting down the Mississippi in a 
smill boat at: the: merey of wind and wave. 
The man who comes without bis manuscript, 


Go. on: Bay on”), t 
beck: with me, and. will 
I think will send OU a 


jf he is somewhat uncertain how to: begin, it 


is almest impossible for him to stop: (laughter 
and applause), because he isapt to. have his 


little rhetorical faney,.if you choose to call it 


so, and he would hike to. end with. a magnili- 
cent. peroration. (Liaugl er.) If he has his 


peroration not only in his head, bat in his. 


, he is apt 
’ boatman 


pocket, where he ean fall be 
to de it-te-his satisfaction. 
on the Mississippi, whi 
is constantly leaking for a conveni nt land- 
ing place, until he. finds that he don’t. know 
how to stop, like the orator without his manu- 
script and without his pereration. 1 can tell 
you one. or. two stori ; Eb might uae 
for. the purpose of showi ing youw hit Imea 

Oneis the story of an old. Srish ciner. 
crusty old fellow, who made such. a difficulty 
about beginning to play, that people bad. to 
pay him a penny in advance. You see my 

case is different. _(Laughter.) But when once 
he got f ‘airly started: he was so enamored of 
his own music that they had to give him twoe 
pence to make him stop. (Laughter. 

The other story is of an Irish car driver in 
A centieman went to Dublin for the 
same reason that once brought Queen Vic- 
toria (hisses), “her health for to revive,” probae 
bly she would. hink.the climate of Dublia a 
wholesome one now (laughter); an Enghsh 
rentleman went to Dublin and wanted to see - 
the sights. He had heard the. name of an un- 
-pronounceable place. and asked the driver 
how far it might be. The-driver was a poor. 
fellow aud very anxious to get employment, 


and he said—I am serry that historical accu- 


as came with the French’ 
revolution (cries: of “Hear, hear,” and. great 


vould fain’ 


(Cheers and applause.) I ; 


it was only five or. six. 


ee 


racy will not permit me to state that he did 
uot tell a lie—it was twelve miles and. he said 
they started and. 
went. on and drove eight, nine, ten miles, un- 
til the English: gentleman ordered him to stop, 
and swore. he wouldn’t go a step further, 
‘und wanted to know why the Irish miles were 
so horribly long. .The “poor” sh fellow 
scratched his slcull. and said, &Y 


; would like to know why the miles are so o long”? 


Yes.” “Well, vou see the roads are so bad 
thee we like to give good measure.” (Laugh- 
ter) So the ane 3 { these: pub- 
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# was so hackneyed, and 7 ee ee ee being determined 

go read it anyhow, said everything is new to 

ance generatiou—even the alphabet toanew 

L 

Te McGlynn then read Hood’s famous 

with fine effect, the audience listening 

4 with close attention. As the Doctor resumed 

pis seat he was hailed with round after round 

of applause and a perfect storm of waving 
pandkerchiefs. 

A collection was then taken up to defray 
the expenses of the meeting aud in aid of the 
work of the society. The amount collected 
was €22. 

Jn response to the evident desire of the 
gudience, John MeMackin then pave an ac- 
qount of the occurrence at the O’Brica demon- 
stration on ihe previous evening. Dr. Mc- 
Glynn was Joudly called for, and. spoke for 

~ gome minutes on the sametheme. Reports of 
- these addresses are given in the account of 
the O'Brien mecting in another colamn. 

Yliss Munier’s choir then sang Mr. Guhan’s 

” gong, “Land 2 and Labor,” as printed in THE 
- §raspaxv of May 28, the audience joming in 
* ghe chorus with euthusi asm. 


he Anti-Pevertys Business Meeting. 


Eight hundred members were present on 
Beturday evening at the business meeting of 
the society. Dr. McGivnn was at Union 
square aud Mr. Wm. McCabe was asked to 
take the chair. Speeches were made by 
. §JamesJ. Gahan, Chartes F. Wingate, James 

Redpath, Louis F. Post, Mr. Molina, Mr. 

rs, Dr. Coughlin and William T. Croas- 

Gale. at 10:30 @clock the meeting adjourned 

and the members in a budy marched to Union 
| gquare and joined in the McGlynn demonstra- 


tion. 


AntiePoverty in the Great Parade. 
Ata meeting of the executive committee on 
Tuesday evening seventy-five dollars was ap- 
riated for a banner for the demonstra- 
tion of Saturday, June 18. A. J. Steers was 
selected to act as marshal, A band will lead 
the society. The members will turo out 
gfoot or in conve gan ces, as they please. 


Sunday Evening Meeting tn Brooklyn. 


Tie Kines county Henry George land 
club started out in earnest last Sunday 
evening to spread the doctrine of “taxing 
Jand values only.” The ciub and its friends 

. filled every seat and every foot of standing 
yocm in the Criterion theatre on Fulton ave- 
pue to listen to an address on the land ques- 
tion by Heury George, who was received with 
great enthusiasm. “Fully one-third of those 
present were ladies. President Charles F. 
Wingate announced that this was the first of 
aseries of Sunday evening mectings, and that 
Pr. MeGivun, Rev. Hush oO. Pentecost and 
other speakers would make addresses. A 
eoliechun Was taken up to cover expenses. 
Among the members of the club present were 
Mesers. @Donnell, Preston, Johnson, Dailey, 
Calboun, Wilder. Roscee, Klingler, Kohler, 
Schaikenbach and Dr. C. H. Sheppard. 


IT. HAS BEEX EEARD OF IN TEXAS. 
Dallas, Texas, Mereurs. 

There isa new party springing up in the 
north called the Anti-poverty sucicty. We 
have not secn the platform of the party vet, 
and cannot. therefore, decide as to the merits 
ordemeriis of its purposes. 

RELIGION saGAINST ROBEERY. 
Atoonsa, Pa., Tribune. 

Fope Leo Mili very properly condemns the 
heresies of Henry George which have been 
uccepied and ure being preached by Dr. Mc- 
Gisnn In this view he will be sustained by 
Chrisnans of all names... Robbery is autagon- 
istic 16 ali relizion. 

RESPECTS THE DOCTOR'S SINCERITY. 
Cinclarati Evening Pest. 

Rev. Dr. McGlynn is ecing to brave eccle- 
~hustical excommunication for the sake of the 
~ “Gress of the New Crusade.” This would in- 
Gicate that he himseif, at least, honestly be- 

ieves the theories he preaches. Those who 
Giffer from him as 1c the merits of the issue to 
which he is devoting himself must neverthe- 
Jess respect his siuceritv and his devotion to 
what he conceives to be the truth. 


From a Giaszcew Irishmen. 
LASGOW, May 28.—I have read the last 
two numbers of THE StanparRD with more 
“Yelish and delight than Iever before read a 
paper of anv scrt. Those magnificent mect- 
tngsin Chickering ball and in the Academy 
of Music give cogent proof that the people’s 
gucstion isto the front on your side of the 
Aulantic. The speech of Father McGlynn at 
the former znd JIenry George's masterly ut- 
terance at tie latter of those meetings makes 
one abit jealous of America having sole nos- 
session of such men: and only that we know 
that your success is our victory we would be 
- Be inclined to cry out for the permauent pos- 
Session ef one of them. 

Tue Staxpanp is doing an immense work for 
the new movement. 1 am bound, however, 
tosay that it is a very demoralizing news- 
paper. When one lifts an ordinary newspa- 
per, whether a daily, weekly or a monthly, 
one can run over its interesting bits in afew 
Spare minutes, and then return to business 
again, but it is different with THE STanparp. 
When one lifts it, it is impossible to put it 
down again unti] every line of the paper is 
read. Thus you sce un entire day of each 
week must be given to the reading of Tue 
Staxparp, And this is not the worst. I have 
Met one or two persons who say that when 
they open THE STANDARD they are compelled 
to read most of it two or three times over. 

Anti-poverty movement on this side is 
~Frogressing rapidly. It has received a strong 
impetus by the home rule question. Itis now 
cen that the only real difficulty in the way of 
& settlement of the Irish demand is the land 
question, and peuple ure casting about for a 
Scheme which will rernove ts difficulty out 
of theway. The more this is thought about 
the clearer it will become that there is but 
One Way to settle it, viz.: By levying tuxes on 
Jand values. 

Iwish to express my sympathy with Dr. 

MeGlyan in his gallant crusade against pov- 

| @rty on the one side and plunder on the other. 
There can be but one opinion of his determina- 
tion to stand, us Christ himself did, by the side 
of the poor and oppressed as against their de- 
Spoilers. We may be made to suffer, but his 
suffering will force the attention of the 
church to the question and prevent the au- 
thorities from tuo readily repeating their con- 
duct in the future. 

The landlords are shuddering at the pros- 
Fect of an early settlement of the Irish ques- 
Uon. They think they see ia it signs of a 
brewing storm in England and Scotland. If 
it should hupwen that the Anti-poverty so- 
ciety in America shows up well at the next 
election of president, it will give a tremendous 
impulse 10 the movement here. 

Ricuarp McGHEE. 


fhe Land Owner:Marches Aloug with Cive 
ilization. 

_ Quincy, Cal—aAs a student traveling for 
struction I saw VWlinvis, a frontier state, 
With its five great railrcads just building, and 
Professional work has kept me much of the 
time since on the frontier, as it has moved 
forward from the Mississippi to the Pacific, 
and everywhere I have seen land values ab- 
S0rb the lion's share of the wealth added to 

Wilderness by ‘human industry. A few 
Weeks agol, was called to southera Califor- 
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nia, and there it was again; a boom?” real 
estate rising in value enormously. I meta 
friend, who i was an inteliigent man, an excel- 
lent artisan, a faithful, frugal and efficient 
worker, who was leaving the district because 
he could not get fairly remunerative wages 
for his labor, and was trying to reach an out- 
of-the-way part of the state. It wasa typical 
incident—ty pical of gencral conditions which 
have come to prevail within one short lifetime 
across a Width of continent that it takes the 
sun four hours to pass over. J. E. M. 


THE OBSTRUCTIONISTS IN BUFFALO. 


A Landlord anda Landlord Bishop Prtting 
a Little Obstacle in Dr. McGlynn’s Way. 
St. Stephen’s hall of Buffalo was built some 

years ago by the Y. M. C. A. of that city, but 
after a number of payments were made on its 
indebtedness the association found that its 
funds were exhausted, so it transferred its 
title to Bishop Ryan, who now owns the hall. 
It is a large business block containing a large 
lecture and entertainment hall, a smaller 
hall, storerooms, ete. Mr. James Mvuoncey, ex- 
president of the land league in Amcrica, be- 
ing the agent of Bishop Ryan, attends to the 
renting of the hail. 

Immediately after making arrangements 
with Mr. MceMackin for a lecture to be given 
by Dr. McGlynn on June 23 two members of 
the executive committee of the Henry George 
club of Buffalo called on Mr. Mooney at his 
Office, when the following conversation took 
place there: 

“Mr. Mooney, we have culled to find out if 
we can secure St. Stephen’s hall for a lecture 
to be given by Dr. McGlynn?’ 

“No, sir.” 

“Ts this refusal final?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

‘Would it_be of anyzavail to’ appeal to the 
bishop?” 

“Wihiv do you want to appeal to the bishop? 

“To find out whether you or the bishop is 
responsible for this refusal.” 

“It does not make any difference who is re- 
sponsible; let anyone be responsible.” 

“We think it nukes a great difference. We 
want to know if the bishop has instructed you 
to refuse Si. Stephen's hall for a lecture ly be 
given by Dr. MeGlvnn?’ 

Mr. Mooney, rising and becoming rather in- 
terestcd—*“Who are you? What is your busi- 
nessé What right have you to ack me such 
eategorical questions? How dare you come 
aud “insult me in my office? The people of 
Buffalo know me,” ete. Ps 

“We have not come to insult vou: we want 
to know if the bishop has instructed you to 
refuse the hall for a lecture by Dr. MeGlynn” 

fave I not told you so?’ 

“No, sir; we don’t want to assume that‘ “you 
have; we want a ‘positive statement,” 

“Hehas.” | 3 

“That is all.” : 

Mr. James Mooney’s profession is that of 
landiord and his oecupation that of Jand 
agent, and rumor has it that the landlords of 
Bulfalo ar2 getting rich by collecting as much 

rent as the “traffie will bear.” 

The nice discri:nination made by the bishop 
against Dr. McGlyna will be appreciated 
when it is noted that the hall has been ére- 
quently rented for the purposes of a concert 
saloon by “social clubs,” who have sold at 
their public dances, beer, wine and ef 


An Aguostic on Dr. MeGlvnn. 

WassrxGtonx.—When Dr. McGlynn deiiv- 
ered his lecture here on “The Cross of the 
New Crusade,” nothwithstanding the fall 
of a drenching rain during the hour of et- 
ing, there was present a good audiebee, 
which was heid by the charm of his eloquence 
until balf past 10 e’clock. To these of us who 
have seriously studied the subject of his &d- 
dress and caught something of the enthusi@sm 
through newspaper reports which his liygng 
and loving words inspire, it is needless to say 
the lecture was a great treat, not only be- 
cause of iis elegant diction, but more especial- 
Iv because of the gentle und essentially relig- 
ious spirit which prevades it. The effect was 
to make his audience, composed as it was of 
all schools, religious and secular, seem like 
one people worshipping at a common altar 
Gcdicated to “the fatherland of God and the 
brotherhood of man.” 

Even « peor agnostic finds comfort in the 
gospel of justice as taught by Dr. McGlynn; 
and when Ged and religion come to signify 
habitually all that the agnostic can imagine 
of justice and good will among men, upon 
what ground can he refuse to be classed as 
religious? There is none. 

After the lecture Dr. McGlynn was sur- 
rounded by friends anxious to make his ac- 
quaintance personally, and the writer of this, 
thouch feeling a great desire to havea long 
talk with the good priest, had to be content 
with the mere grasp of his hand without even 
a formal introduction. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the Chris- 
tian churches of this country as well as oth- 
ers inay come to generally understand that 
they have something to do with the well be- 
ing of men in this life, and that if they cease 
to love justice in the domain of human na- 
ture, it is impossible for them to really love it 
as an attribute of God. 

Areligion divorced from humanity in this 
life is unfit to prepare humanity for a better 
life hereafter. AN AGNOSTIC. 


q 


Right to the Point. 


Mr. W. J. Colville recently delivered an 
address in Parker memorial hall, Boston, on 
“The Work of Henry George and Dr. Mc- 
Glyrn in the Light of Reason and Science.” 
The doctrine of Henry George, the speaker 
said, was a most simple one and must be in- 
dorsed by every just person. “‘His aim” is to 
make an intelligible and righteous definition 
of property. I maintain that anything I have 
had a share in producing I have a share of as 
anowner. WhatTibave not helped to pro- 
duce I have no right to share. God made the 
land—we did not—and He has given it to His 
children on this earth, We may have build- 
ings on it, for those are the resnits of our 
intelligence and labor. We may claim a right 
to the “products of the soil, for they are the 
result of our energy and labor. But the un- 
cultivated land, the land unoccupied, the 
land not worked or embeilished by man, but 
left as it has been by the forces of nature— 
that Jand inan has nothing to do with except 
to use his intelligence in its cultivation and its 
occupancy. We therefore maintain that all 
the land of the world belongs, without ex- 
ception, to the people of the world, and no 
one has any right whatsoever to own a single 
acre of it. The land is given by God as a 
heritage to mankind. It is foolish to say that 
to earry out this scheme the land must be cut 
up into 50,000,0U0 pieces and a piece given to 
each individual. We simply mean that you 
will pay no tax on the building you_ may 
erect, but a ground rent for the land. No one 
w ould be ruined by such a system, and it is 
impossible for the “land to be stolen in any 
way. JI contend that were such a system 


adopted it would resu!t in benefit both to the 
ieee und the landlord class. 


What Woald It Signify? 


What would an equal distribution of rent 
signify, as touching the land, so long as multi- 
tudes ‘spend all they have in drink. —{Temper- 
ance. 

It would signify a good deal to those who 


don’t spend all they have in drink, 


Tae Glortows Dare Before Us | QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


H. L. Knight in San Francisco Star. 
(Air—"The Girl I Left Behind Me.) 
Since now on every side we see, 
The clouds of error rifting, 
Let’s join the march, the New Crusade, 
To which the werid is drifting. a 
The land is ours, the gift of God, 
No landlord ruling o’er us, 
For every man shali own the sod 
In the glorious days before us. 


We bow not to the musty rules 
Of lawyers, courts and all that; 
We fear not now the burly fools 
Whose swords made right and all that; 
We trample on the barbarous past; 
The rule of right is o’er us; 
The New Crusade shall lead at last 
To glorious days before us. 


To every child of God shall come, 
Tts heritage of plenty, 

And every mother’s sonand heir, 
Though there w ere ten or twenty. 
Our God has made ‘a bounteous worid 

And scattered blessings o'er us, 
That no proud landlord shall withhold, 
In the New Crusade before us. 


Then march, oh, march, ye sons of men, 
Behold the banner o’cr us; 
The New Crusade has come to stay, 
A clond of iight before us. 
For God, for right, the land for all, 
And heaven smiling o’er us, 
We'll march to death or vict’ry, for 
The-glorious days before us, 


GO WEST! 


And Meet a Fine For Making Your Home 


There. 
Omaha Truth. 


In a recent trip to northwestern Nebraska 
the writer observed thousands of acres of un- 
occupied and untilled land stretching away 
on either hand moved swiftly along. Here 
and there, seattered over the alternate sec- 
tions reserved by the government from the 
railroad grants could be seen the improve- 


ments of the homesteaders who had braved 
the inconveniences and perils of frontier life 
to escape the avarice of the sgeculator farther 
east. Inquiry proved that the unoccupigl 
tracts were largely held by speculators who 
had purchased from the railroad and who 
held them to await the 
rise in value, consequent upon the 
enterprise of the pioneers. Surrounded 
by the comforts of his eastern home, the spec- 
ulator rests secure in the knowledge that the 
toil and sweat of Nebraska settiers will be 
coined into money for him. Such, indecd, has 
been the growth of the state that already one 
can almost in reality see written all over 
these untilled hills and plains, like the patent 
medicine signs on the side of Weber canyon— 
“Fifteen to twenty-five hundred dollars fine 
for making a heme on this quarter section.” 
Hundreds of farmers, too, have undertaken 
the task of paying a small sui dewn tothe 
landlord, of drawing from the surface 
of a quarter section purchase money, 
interest and Im Eoy SiEUts: And — this 
herculean task is assumed in the too often 

Vain hope that after years of toil and priva- 
tion, the buyer may at least sit down under 
the shelter of his own vine und fie tree. This 
is what confronts the farmer to-day while 
land is still comparatively plenty and may 
yet be found subject to homestead entry. 

What will be the cutlook when, 2 generation 
to come, the last homestead has been en- 
tered? Is there not something in store for us 
as a people, some public retribution, conse- 
quent upon our criminal prodigality of land 
and our unjust and unequal laws, which it 
were the part of wisdom to lock in the face 
and seck to avert? Tt 


The Disinherlted Childrens” 
Boston Herald. 


The Norwich Lulletin quotes Henry George 
as saying: ‘‘These thousands of little children 


brought up here in this great city, underfed, | 


underclothed, undereducated, without room 
to play in, living from the start under condi- 
tions which condemn them to the penitentiary 
or the brcthel, are robbed, robbed of their 
birthright; disinhcerited before they come into 
the world.” To this the Beilelizn adds the 
comment: ‘“Taasmuch as the underfed, under- 
clothed and undereducated are not kept in 
New York by any force or imprisonment, why 
don't their parents take them out west, where 
there is plenty of room, to breathe, play and 
work.” 

Not kept by any force or imprisonment, are 
they! No “foree or imprisonment” prevents 
the Bulletin’s editor from making himself Jay 
Gould's partner on even terms. Jtisn’t worth 
while now to discuss whut force is and what 
is imprisonment. What we are bound to no- 
tice, and are likely to take off our hats to, is 
the curious ignorance displayed by the Bul- 
letin’s writer, when he asks: “Why don’t their 
parents take them out west?” and soon. The 
answer is easy. The parents are too poor, 
and always have been, and always will be. 
“There,” he says, “is plenty of room to 
breathe, play and work.” Witbout doubt. 
But if the father of abig fainily cannot sup- 
port it without the aid of the children who 
ought to be at school rather than in the mill, 
or at play, perhaps, rather than in sehool or 
mill, how, pray, is he to: get his family to the 
Jand of alleged milk and alleged honey which 


is supposed to lie in the direction of the set- 


ting sunf 

Apparently, the Bulletin man does not know 
that factory Jaber unfits a man fer every 

other kind of work, and be is also ignorant 
that the underfed, underclothed and under- 
educated children of our great cities might as 
well be sentenced to death by slow starvation 
as asked to make a livin: on western farms. 

When the fathers of the children who work 


in our factories are rich enough to take them 


tothe prairies and give then a good start in 
life, and when those children have learned in 
the mills of Fali River and Chicopee and Law- 
rence how to raise wheat and corn (which 
they never saw growing), then the Bulletin 
editor will, perhaps, be able to write inteili- 
gently about labor questions’ Meanwhile, let 
him struggle with this question: If the chil- 
dren of the working classes are not held in 
New York and other great cities by force and 
imprisonment, what ts force, and what ts im- 
prisonment! 


Even the Birds and Fishes Betong to*Them. 
Chicago Mail. 

There are more than a dozen clubs made up 
by Chicago sportsmen, and they control prob- 
ably between them $0,000 acres of the best 
shooting lands in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan 
and Wisconsin. In the Peelee island club, the 
membership of which is limited to twenty- 
five, the aggregate wealth has been over and 
over again figured at $60,000,000. This would 
make the average over #2,000,000 for each 
member in that aristocratic organization. 
They own the whole island. Iv isin Canadian 
waters, and famed rather for the excellence 
of its fishing than for its shooting. Fie!d, 
Pullman, Doane, Leiter, the Spragues and 
about a score of others ge down there with 
their families Each member has his room 
and furnishes it us hest suits bis own taste. 
The pocketbooks are so nearly of a size that 
all the apartments are furnished with a mug- 
nificence that is unknown any where else 
around that country, 


inevitable | 


trae fi 


Avother Interest Question. 
New Yorx.—Although I have been and 


‘am and expect to continue a supporter of 


Henry George's Jand theory, I have never 
been able to assimilate his doctrine of inter- 
est.. All wealth comes from labor only. 
Grasp that and try how far it will carry us. 
If aman picks an apple from free land, the 
normal exchange price of the apple is the 
amount of labor required to pick it. Any 


‘value that may accrue without labor is really 


without exchange price, and no additional 
price can be exacted for it Where the condi- 
tions are free. It is as if one man had picked 
a big apple and another a smail one from a 
tree that was common property. The big 
one would be the most valuable, but the price 
of cach, measured in labor, must be the same, 
supposing, of course, that an equal amount of 
labor would procure either, and supposing 
that it was not the only big apple. 

Once grant that natural opportunities are 
land, and that the exertion required to avail 
of themis Jabor—that land and labor only 
are the ultimate economic factors, and the 
conclusion is unavoidable that the amount of 
labor measures the exchange price. 

Values added by natural forces must fall 
under the head of Jand, whether these values 
be in form of crops, domestic animuls or fera 
nature. 

If this reasoning is correct, it would seem 
that freeing the land, by whatever means, 
would involve the abolition of economic in- 
terest, for no cone would exchange a spade 
that cost twenty days’s work for a heifer that 
cost twelve days’ work on account of her 
future natural increase, when he could com- 
mand the same increase by the work of 
twelve days only, the amount required to pro- 
duce the heifer, so to speak. 

JOHN BEVERLEY ROBINSON. 

You ignore the element of time, which 
is the sole cause and justification of inter- 
est. A shovel and a bottle of wine, each of 
which had cost the same labor, would, other 
things being equal, exchange equally; but 
if they were stored fora year (the shovel 
not being in process of exchange during 
that time), the wine would be worth more. 
So a bottle of wine made last yeur will ex- 
change for more than a bottle of wine 
made this year. If appletrees were com- 
mon property, and apples picked ‘in. the 
sunimier and stored up would: grow all 
through the winter, no one would take a 


littie apple picked this summer in exchange 


for a big one picked last summer. The 
labor wouid be the same in the case of each 
apple; but a year’s time would make.a dif- 
ference in value. Nor would this value be 
a lund value. 
vive to any particular part of the earth's 
sivtoce | isa land value; but value which 


natural forces give to a jabor product is. 


not. In the first case labor has nothing to 
do with producing the value; in the second,. 
labor is an essential prerequisite. Wine 
will not grow valuable with age unless 
labor first makes the wine. 

You are correct in saying that land and 
labor only are the ultimate economic fac- 
tors. Capital is but a subdivision of labor, 
just as skilled labor and: unskilled: labor 
are subdivisions; from. which = it follows 
that interest is only a form. of wages. 
Wages isthe immediate return to labor’ 
interest is the remote return. 


. Confiscntion. 
Cnyrist CucurcH, West Haven, Conn.—lI 


- haye read a few of vour later issues ‘with much 
juterest and am decply impressed with yceur 


land doctrines. If you cun spare space, 
please allow me to catch up with the course of 
your arguments by stating what I have only 
seen hinted at by yvcur editorials ina general 
way and unexplained, viz: What settlement 
do you propose shall be made with those 
whose whole present property censists in 
land? Absolute confiscation would, as it seems 
to me, bring on, with apparent justice, nothing 
short of war to{the death. Is that yeta 
‘auissing link? . . . 
(REv.) HopartB. WHITNEY. 
You will find your question. fully an- 
swered in book, VIL of ‘Progress and 
Poverty.” 
We bring a message of peace; but if 
the unjust resort to. the sword, let 
them perish by the sword. We. would 
have justice done lest the heavens fall; 


heavens fall.” 
-pvaSEent Operution. 

Bostox, May 80.—(1) As you do nct pro- 
pose to disturb titles to land, would not. the 
owner of land of nu value have the right. to 
prevent its use if so disposed? Would I not 
have to get some sort of conveyance. or. per- 
mission in writing to use the land, from: the 
owner, to prove that Iwas the owner when 
the land had acquired value? 

(2) Suppose I settle on land of no. value; 
and after the lapse of afew years the =! 
has acquiredevalue by reason of increase of 
population about me; D sell out my real estate, 
including the acquired value of the land. 2m 
T not putting in my pocket an unearned incre 


ment. to the extent of this acquired vilue. of: 


the land, which might or might not umount to 
the tuxes paid upon it during my occupancy, 
as that would depend upon how soon IL sold 
out after it had aequired value? 

(3) Suppose land in a city is taxed up to its 


full rental value, which is, say, fifty per cent. 
of its value, would this cover the increase of 
value in all parts of the city? Mivht-not. land: 


in sume parts of the city increase in value. at 


the rate of ten or fifteen per cent ef its value, 
Or qe 
the land i in some parts of the city might not: 


und, therefore, the tux would not cover it? 


increase in value at-all: therefore there would. 
be no increase for the community to take by 
taxation. oE. .LUCAS. 


(1) The owner of hd of no ‘value would 


have the privilege of preventing its use by. 
others, but when others wanted to use it it. 


would cease to be lund of no value. It 
would then be worth what. people were 


willing to pay for it rather than to go upon: 


land that could be had for nothing. And 
upon that value the owner would be taxed, 


(2) If after your land acquired value, but 
before the tax kad been imposed. upon -it, 


you could find.anyone to pay you its value, 
you certainly w ould pocket 
increment. But you would have to ran- 
sack an asylum for idiots to fae abuyer. 
In the interim between the acquisition of 
value and the imposition of the tax you 
would find people who would: pay you 
ground rent from time to time, but no one 
who would pay you capitalized ground 
rent inalaump sun. And when you. be- 


gan to receive ground rent it would not be. 


long before your neirhbors 
would call the assessor's 
fact. 
earned increment, but not more than what 
the community could spare under the cir- 
cumstances, 


tax-pay ing 


_ (3) You are mixed in your arithmetic. 
a percentage of capitalized rental value 


tion. 


Value which natural forces 


“to be 


“were 


but) 


fle il?¢ i 
if needs be “let justice be cone though the dand: holdiug will 'séllv for thirty 


Now, as a result of the George sys- | 
tem of land holding, would the value of that 
‘investment of thirty thousand dollars, pre- 
vided the owner. wished. to, convert it into’ 


‘dollars. 


land? 


Jand is taxed away, 
state ownership. 

ownership _ at’-all: 
‘private possession. : 
“as much -Jand as he. pleased as long as. 
pleased, provided he paid int 


| possessed. 


ee for: less. and less as the jand value 
there was little or no Se ey ; 


house. 


un Boeorne would. be jast 
‘therefore be useless. for s 
- poses. 
chapter 3, book IX, of “Progress” 
“Poverty.” 


to distribute alls 
attention to the: 
You might get away with some un- 


cae 
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would fall in equal ratio Bpon ‘all land hav- 
ing a rental value. 


Where to Go. 

New Yorx.—I am a young man, twwenty- 
two years of age, and am going west. What 
state or territory would you advise ime to go _ 
to! S. T. 

If in going west you expect to better your 
condition by becoming a land owner anc 
living on the labor of “other people, settle 
in the least populous territory along the. 
line of the prospective advance of popula- 
There you will get land at moderate 

sates, and, although you may have to work 
pretty hard to make both ends’ meet, and 
must. make sacrifices, until population 
catches upto you, vet when it does catch 
up you may go to London, to Paris or to. 
bed confident of an ample and regular sup- 
ply of the fruits of the labor of other. peo- 
ple who will divide their property with you 
for the privilege of using ‘‘your” land. 

But if you expect to better your con- 
dition by work alone, it makes but. little 
difference which territory you. go to. 
Wages, all things considered, are pretty 
much the same everywhere, and will never. 
be much more in one place than in others. 


A Question of Practice. 


Thouch a believer in a single tax on land, I 
would ask you to answer this question through 
the columns of your valuable paper: We will 


suppose that all taxes are placed on land. 


A has capital and he rents two building sa 
off the government, we will say at 320 a yea 

Now, be improves these lots by building a 
house on each, one for his own use. and “the 
other he rents to B. Now, how do you pro- 
pose to tax Aon his property ? Ought he not to 
draw interest on his capital, as A is furnishing 
a home to B, who has no capital? Please tell 


me how A would be affected by your way of 4. 


taxation, and oblige C.D. 
A would not rent of the government. If 
he rented at‘all, it would be. of some one 
who claimed the land, in which case the 
latter would be taxed on what he received 
A, and A-would not be taxed at all. 
But suppose that A built two houses on 
ground of no value, and that, after a time, 
that ground became valuable and subject 
to taxation: Then B, who rented of A, 
would pay no taxes. He ‘would only pay 
iis rent for house and land. to A. and A 
would be taxed on the value of the land 
alone, leaving the house free. In such a 
‘ase it would be very easy to determine 
the amount of tax that-A ought to pay. 
He is.receiving a certain ‘vental for one of 
the houses and its lot, say $300: the 
rental value of the house, which could be 
determined by any intelligent man of busi- 
ness: experience, is, Say 5200, and $200 
deducted from $300 leavés $100, which is 
the rental value of the land hired by B. 
Then us: the land A occunies is. the same 
kind as that occupied by B, ‘the whole tax 
paid: by A, if imposed to the. full 
ralue of ie land, would be’ $200, less 


/enough to. compensate A for collecting 
ane Epaying it over. LOR Me 


The Dubuane Bridge. 
“Dusveve, Ja., May 31.—Providing | ieee 
ejevied on land values only, what taxes: 
wonid the bridge company . pay. for their 
bridge from Dubuque to East Dubuque, 
the Mississippi river? SUBSCRIBER. 
A tax based on the value of the land on 


which the abutments of the bridge rest. | 
_ But one of the first things. for Dubuque to 


do after it ue the Jand value tax into 
operation is to devote some. of the income: 
from its land to the purchase of that bridge. 
A’ public highway bas no business to. be in: 
private hands, rece pe ee 


Compensation.- 


New Yorrk.—Would not the neHaisiion of. 
title to ali land by the state be the result of | 


the abolition of the private- ownership cf 
‘land? and therefore would not the power of 


the private owner to-give title in fee simple 
be invalidated? And if such is the case, would 
not that portion of his wealth consisting of 
land be appropriated by the state without 


compensation, to the amount of the current 
‘value of his land?. To illustrate my question: 
It aman buysa piece of land valued at ten 
- thousand cguars and erects .a building upon 


it valued at twenty thousand dollars, that 
building and. lot, under our present system of 
thousand 


money, be impaired ten thousand dollars be- 
cause ot the owner's inability to give absolute 
title to the land on which the building is 
erected? Could he exchange the investment 
fer. thirty thousand dollars without owning 
the 10br if not, how is he compensated for lus 
loss? i J. M..G. 
Whether coquisition of title to land by 
the state would result from abolition of 
private ownership. must depend upon the 
manner of abolishing private ownership. 
If that be done according to the method: 
advocated by us, namely, by shifting “all: 
taxes to land values an ad then increasing 
the tax until the entire rental vaiue of 
there would be no 
There would be no-° 
But there would. b 
Anyone could» 


the common 
treasury the annual vi alue. of the: land he 


In the case with whic ie y vow ilustrate 
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coliect the taxes put upon 
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AN “international Sunday school con- 
wention” has been in session in Chicago, at 
which the Sunday schools of the United 
States and Canada have been represented, 
the object of the convention being to 
ascertain the progress of Sunday school 
work and to devise improved methods of 
conveying a knowledge of the word of God 
to the minds of children. Among the pro- 
ceedings of the convention was the send- 
ing by cable of the following communica- 
tion to the private secretary of her 
majesty, Queen Victoria: 

To General Ponsonby, London, England— 
The International Sunday school convention 
of the United States and Canada ussembled 
in Chicago present hearty congratulations to 
her majesty Queen Victoria on this jubilee 
oceasion. They recognize that during a 
generous reign of fifty years her majesty has 
been an earnest defender and advocate of the 
Bible as the foundation of the Christian 
religion, and a living exemplification of the 
faver of God. Righteousness exalteth a 
nation. 

This message was read to the conven- 
tion and enthusiastically ordered to be sent 
at once, the audience emphasizing their 
approval by singing **God Save the Queen.” 

It does not appear that the International 
Sunday school convention sent anv mes- 
sages of congratulation and indorsement 
to the marquis of Lansdowne, to Jay 
Gould, to Mr. Scully of Ireland and Tili- 
nois, or io anv of the tramps who infest 
eur highwavs. Possibly there was a lack 
of time, or it may be that the convention 
considered that in thus fulsomelv beprais- 
ing the queen of England they were suffi- 
cientiv expressing thelr indorsement of 
ail who live by appropriating the labor of 
others. Tt isa pity, however, that these 
supplementary messages were omitted, 
not only because of the great comfort they 
would have given the persons receiving 
them, but also because some of the in- 
noceut children who attend the Sunday 
schoojis of the United States and Canada 
may fail to comprehend the principles of 
religion as expounded by the International 
Sunday school convention, and may, some 
time or other, set true Christianity at 
naught by loosing the family dog upon a 
tranip, instead of hailing him as *‘a living 
exemplification of the favor of God.” 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind. This is ihe first 
and great commandment. And the second 
is like unto it: Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” Such was the answer 
given to a convention of Pharisees who in- 
quired what they must do to inherit eter- 
nai life. It was given bv Him who taught 
men to pray for the coming of God's king- 

dom upon earth as well as in heaven, and 
if the International Sunday schooi conven- 
tion have any faith in the teachings of that 
Jesus whom they fondly think they wor- 
ship, they must believe that in no other way 
than by the keeping of both these com- 
mandmenis can men either gain the king- 
dom of God in heaven, or hasten the com- 
ing of His kingdom upon earth. Their 
message to the queen of England gives the 
lie direct to the teachings of Christ. It is 
sent to a woman who so loves her neighbor 
that the neighbor may not so much as ad- 
dress her directiv, but must humbly ap- 
proach her through “General Ponsonby.” 
-Itis sent to a woman who so loves her 
neighbors that she daily takes from them, 
without return of any kind, and wastes in 
idle luxury and senseless ostentation an 
amount of wealth which represents some 
f@re thousand days of their weary, i}l-paid 
toil. It issent toa woman whose horses and 
cattle, and dogs, and foxes, and deer and 
pheasants are cared for with tenderness 
and forethought, while her neighbors live 
in loathsome sties whose foulness cries to 
heaven. It is sent to a woman who in her 
own proper perscn represents that gospel 
of theft and greed which the Carpenter's 
Son denounced as making it easier for a 
came! to go through a needle’s eye than 
for x rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
God, and whose sole business in life is, and 
for fifty years has been, to render possible 
the organized plunder of those poor—her 
neighbors—to whom Christ has promised 
the kingdom of heaven. 

The International Sunday schcol con- 
vention, among its other proceedings at 
Chicago, has probably given some atten- 
tion to the phenomenal growth of irreligion 
in this generation, and has perhaps con- 
sidered how best it may combat the 
lamentable tendency to unbelief which it 
cannot but deplore. Mf, instead of wasting 
time and money in cabling to an idle and 
utterly useless old wonian that she is “an 
earnest defender und advocate of the Bible 
as tae foundation of the Christian religion, 


| 


and a living exemplification of the favor of 
God,” the cunvention would give a little 
attention to the proceedings of the Anti- 
poverty society, they might get some light 
upon this subject. They would learn how, 
when a Christian priest stands forth de- 


claring that God's kingdom on earth is no 


meaningless jingle of words, but a thing 
to be wrought for and prayed for, and 
surely brought to pass; when he denounces 
as ahorrid blasphemy the idea that God 
the Father has so ordained His universe 
that queens and millionaires and tramps 
must be; when He proclaims that the 
same loving parent who gives His chil- 
dren one simple rule for attaining bliss 
after death has provided another simple 
law, by following which they may gain 
peace and happiness here on earth; when 
he reads from Holy Writ that the heavens 
ure the Lord's, but the earth hath He given 
to the children of men, and shows how, to 
bring God’s kingdom upon earth, naught is 
needed but to stop the stealing—then, as 
the true import of Christ’s gospel dawns 
upon their minds, men and women break 
out into a tumult of religious enthusiasm, 
and a cheer goes up for the Lord’s Prayer 
such as heaven has not heard for many a 
weary century. 

Let the International Sunday school con- 
vention decide to teach Christ’s two com- 
mandments in all their glorious fullness— 
let them give over sending ridiculous mes- 
sages to threned paupers, and speak in- 
stead the glad tidings of God’s love and 
bounty to His plundered poor—and they 
will find children flocking to their Sunday 
schools like chickens to be fed. 


MOLLIE Jackson has been convicted of 
vagrancy in the city court of Paducah, Ky., 
and is to be sold to the highest bidder for 
thirty days. Sosay the press dispatches, 
and they add that the action of the judge 
in imposing this penalty has excited much 
unfavorable comment. 

It isa pity that Mollie Jackson should 
be sold into slavery at this season of the 
year, when vagrancy has charms which 
are lacking to it in the sterner months of 
winter; but otherwise it may be questioned 
if she is entitled to any more sympathy 
than a good many thousand other people 
who have never been convicted of va- 
grancy, but have been pretty effectually 
sold into slavery nevertheless. There are 
quite a few men and women in Paducah, 
Ky., who, in return for the privilege of 
livmg in that town, have legally bound 
themselves to do yearly a certain number 
of days’ work for other men and women, 
who are thus enabled to live in idleness at 
other folks’ expense a great deal more ef- 
fectuaily than Mollie Jackson's purchaser 
is likely todo. These owners of Paducah 
men and women are sometimes called 
landlords and sometimes mortgagees. Af- 
ter a few years they will be spoken of 
historically under the generical title of 
thieves. 

THERE are certain qualities of iron which 
require for their production the use of coke 
as fuel in smelting. Unless coke can be 
had the furnaces must stop. This fact has 
given a strong impetus to the business of 
coke making in the bituminous coal re- 
gions of Pennsylvania, and has enabled 
the owners of coal mines in those parts— 
good Mr. Triumphant Democracy Carnegie 
among the rest—not only to reap rich 
profits from the privilege of forbidding 
other folks to dig coal, but also to benetit 
themselves and humanity by ‘“‘giving™ a lot 
of men employment in the making of ccke. 
Hungarians these last named fellows are, 
mostly, who come across the Atlantic to 
work in American mines and turn Ameri- 
can coal into American coke, because the 
Scotchmen and other chaps who own the 
American mines and American coke ovens 
won't pay Americans enough to live on for 
working in them. On this basis every- 
thing should be lovely, and the manifest 
intentions of Providence in favor of Mr. 
Carnegie and the other owners of Amierica 
should develop to their fullest fruition 
without let or hindrance. 

But providentiat arrangements some- 
times require human readjustment, and so 
it has proved in this case. The owners of 
America, instead of agreeing together like a 
bund of brothers, have shown a disposition 
to get aliead of each other as far as possible. 
The fellows that owned the iron mines 
higgled over the price of coke in a most 
disgraceful manner, and see-sawed the 
market until they brought coke down to a 
figure which miterially reduced the profits 
of the fellows who owned the coal mines 
and coke ovens; which when these last 
named realized, they made a combination 
and agreed that thenceforth they would 
sell all their coke through a single agency 
and exact the best price for it that tue ircn 
men could afford to give. This mercantile 
combination was called a syndicate, and it 
promptly ran the price of coke up nearly 
fifty per cent, thus largely increasiag the 

material wealth of the country. 

Such was the condition of things when 
the Hungarians, to whom the owners of 
the mines and ovens were giving work, 
came forward with an impudent claim for 
more wages, and formed a wicked conspir- 
acy to enforce it. The owners treated 
them with rare patience; demonstrated to 
thein that if they got more wages without 
doing more work the country would be 
just that much poorer, and they them- 
selves so much worse off; told them about 
Edward Atkinson, and explained to them, 
in English and Slavonic. that if they 
didn’t like their job, the proper thing for 
them to do was to leave it and go away 
quietly to some other place where nobody 
wanted them; finally offered an advance of 
five per cent. It was all no use; the con- 
founded coke burners wouldn’t listen to 
reason, and so at last the owners, sooner 
than have any more trouble, agreed to re- 
fer the matter to a board of arbitration, of 


which one member was a miner, two were 
nondescripts with Hon. before their names, 
and the rest were connected with the syn- 
dicate. 

Well, the arbitration committee met, 
deliberated, and decided that the coke 
operatives were getting as much as they 
had any right to expect—denied them even 
the five per cent advance, And then 
those misguided operatives, in the language 
of the Evening Post, ‘struck against their 
bread and butter;” wouldn’t make any 
coke themselves, wouldn’t go away and 
make room for men who would make coke 
—raised the deuce and all generally. Then 
the iron furnaces which couldn’t manufac- 
ture iron without coke had to stop; the 
steel rail mills and other industries requir- 
ing coke-made iron are coming to a stand- 
still, and as the pro-poverty papers are 
daily demonstrating, tens of thousands of 
workingmen are losing hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars of wages, and the walking 
delegate ought to be hanged. 

Of course this stateof things won't last; 
the men who own America will take 
of that. 


“are 
They can’t make the coke burn- 


ers work or go, but they can make them ; 


pay rent or go, and they may be relied on 
to doit. By and by the coke burners and 
the rest of the Hungarians and Irishmen 
and Americans who live in this country by 
permission of the men who own it will be- 
think themselves that perhaps, after all, 
God didn’t make the earth merely that Mr. 
Carnegie and others might charge rent for 
the privilege of using it. When that time 
comes the coke burners of Pennsylvania 
will have no occasion to strike, and the 
men who now increase the wealth of the 
country by diminishing the production of 
coal and iron and other necessities of life 
will have to go to work or starve. 


Several thousand acres of land in Oneida 
and Herkimer counties were sold a day or 
two since for almost nothing. A good many 
of the acres went fora cent cach. And yet, 
strange to say, Henry George and his fotlow- 


ers Were conspicuous by their absence from a 


sule which placed land within reach of the 
humblest member of the Anti-poverty society. 
—{New York Tribune. 

This is our first intimation that Oneida 
and Herkimer counties are located in the 
broad territory of Whitelaw Reid’s imagi- 
nation. 


THE Tribune gives Mr. Blaine some 
points for enlightening the dense ignorance 
of Europe respecting America and her 
institutions. 

‘He can tell,” says the Tribune, ‘of the 
institutions of this country and the op- 
portunities it offers to industrious and 
honest citizens.” But among its institu- 
tions is rack rent landlordism, and _ its 
opportunities are proclaimed by a million 
men vainly seeking work. Of these, let 
Mr. Blaine exercise that “singular gift of 
silence when speech would be unwise or 
ill-timed,” with which the Zribune de- 
clares that he is endowed. 


‘‘He can tell of a nation whose govern-. 


ment has proved its strength in one of the 
greatest wars of history,” but he should 
exercise his “singular gift of silence,” 
respecting homeless veterans and shoddy 
society saviors. 

“He can tell of the wise methods by 
which a free nation restored its currency, 
redeemed its pledges, paid half of an 
enormous war debt in twenty years and 
reduced the interest burden by two-thirds,” 
but he must exercise his “singular gift” as 
to the robbery of debtors involved in the 
“restoration” of the currency, and as to 
the fact that our public debt, measured by 
the price of labor, is bigver than ever 
and that more has been paid to bond hold- 
ers In interest than to soldiers in pensions. 

“He can tell of the processes by which a 
free peopie have gained in wealth during 
twenty years of persistent industrial self- 
defense more than double the entire wealth 
accumulated in the previous eighty-four 
years of national existence,” 
jake refuge in his “singular gift of silence” 
if any one asks him of the processes 
whereby that wealth has found its way 
into the hands of the few, or of the “in- 
dustrial self-defense” by which = great 
masses of the “free people” have through 
labor organizations vainly struggled to 
protect’ themselves against their greedy 
countrymen. 


Is 1T not just a little singular that. those 
with whom Dr. McGlynn has become most 
intitnately associated in the course of his 
“new crusade” are nearly all pronounced inli- 
dels {New York Star. 

No. They are the “publicans and sin- 
ners” of the Christian renaissance. 

OxE has but to read the newspaper 
comments on the Sharp trial to realize 
that the legal presumption of innocence in 


criminal cases has been practically abol- ; 


ished. Whether or not Sharp is guilty the 


law does not know, but he would be a bold | 


juror indeed, who, believing him innocent 
after listening to the evidence, should so 
declare in his verdict. Let Sharp be never 
so guilty, the course of Judge Barrett in 
trying questions of alleged embracery 
pending Sharp's trial for another offense is 
aun outrage on the orderly administration 
of justice. Its inevitable effect must be to 
excite prejudice in the main case by arous- 
ing. suspicion in a collateral matter. It is 
better that Sharp, though guilty, should 
go free than that, judicial hunger for popu- 
larity should be fed at the expense of prece- 
dents that may endanger the innocent. 


Dr. MeGlynn’s Brother. 

Frank McGlynn, a brother of the soggarth 
aroon, is doing gallant work for the new cru- 
sade on the Pacific coast. In arecent number 
of the San Francisco Star he says: 

The Henry George doctrine is not to cut up 
people's property; it isnot to divide; it is not 
to take anything from anybody; it is not to 
give everybudy an equal start; it is simply to 
put taxes where they justly belong—that is, 
on the land value. 


but he must. 


IN DR. M’GLYNN’S PARISH. 


Another Enthusiastic Meeting at Interna- 
tional Hail—Mrs.- Margaret Moore’s 
Specch—Whon the Archbishop Went to 
see in Bermuda. 

The people of St. Stephen’s were out in 
goodly numbers on Friday evening last. 
Long before the time to open the meeting the 
hall was filled to overflowing; men and 
women were unable to enter the hall, and 
were forced to congregate on the sidewalk. 
As usual, Mr. Jchn R. Feeney presided, and 
after a few remarks, introduced Mr. John J. 
Bealin as the first speaker of the evening. 
Mr Bezlin made one of his usual outspoken 
speeches, and in avery feeling manner an- 
nounced the demonstration in support of the 
doctor on June 18. Mr. Richard Caffery of 
Greenpoint also addressed the meeting, and 
was well received, but the speech of the 
evening was delivered by Mrs. Margaret 
Moore. Mrs. Moore began by congratulating 
the people on the manner in which they were 
standing by the doctor. She urged that 
every man, Woman and child in the parish 
participate in the demonstration on the 18th. 
“Bring the babes in your arms,” she cried, 
“so that in after years they can tell that they 
shared in the indignant protest of the people 
against the attempted destruction of the 
purest priest that ever lived.” 

In talking about the letter sent to the 
“O’Brien meeting” by the archbishop, Mrs. 
Moore said it was a flat contradiction. “How 
could the archbishop condemn Irish evictions 
when he himself evicted the doctor on a colt 
winter’s day and sent him out into the world 
without a dolar in his pocket—call such con- 
duct as that Christian? No; it was inhuman 
and unchristian. At the very time when he 
evicted the doctor the archbishop went to the 
island of Bermuda to spread the light of the 
gospel and biess the people with his presence; 
and it was a strange fact that the governor 
of that English colony was an Irishman who 
oughi never to have been born in Ireland—one 
who so!d his country, and was glad that he 
had a country to se!l; aman driven from his 
native land by force of public opinion, and 
forced to take refuge under the English flaz— 
a renegade and 4 dastard. He was one of 
the ‘extraordinary magistrates’ appointed by 
her majesty’s government for the express 
purpose of kiiling the land league 
by law. I myself was one of his vic- 
tims. Q > strange sight, indeed, to see 
the archbishop of New York dining with this 
‘national apostate? Let what will come, our 
duty is clear. Feeling and knowing that the 
doctor is right we must stand by him, even 
were he excommunicated. Shame on us were 
we to tclerate it, and God’s vengeance on the 
peopie who dare to give such scandal to His 
eburch.” 

Mrs. Moore concluded her remarksamid the 
cheers of the people, and on motion a vote of 
thanks was tendered to ber. 

A committee of ladies was appointed to co- 
operate with the gentlemen, with a view of 
doing justice to the doctor’s friends in the 
grand parade of the 18th. After a few re- 
marks from Dr. Carey the meeting adjourned 
to mect Friday evening next. 


From an Ex-Pupil of Professor Dwight. 

CINCINNATI.—As cone of the pupils of Pro- 
fessor Dwight in the Columbia college law 
school, and as one of his most devoted admir- 
ers it pained me greatly to read his recent 
speech at the commencement of the Columbia 
college Jaw school, in which he stated that: 

Without property in land no man has an 
assured birthplace or burial place. No tree 
ean be plunted that he can call his own nor 
any dwelling erected that can give him shel- 
ter. .There can be no churches but state 
churches, no colleges nor schouls but state 
colleges and state schools. When the state 
owns ail the land and all the improvements 
what a tempting prize that will be for some 
bold adventurer. 

- Professor Dwight himself has stated scores 
of times in his lectures to the studenis 
that the right of the individual to 
property in land is subordinated to 
the right of the cemmunity to the use of 
such land for public purposes, for roads, water 
works, public buildings, railways, wharves, 
ete., and that any specific tract can be ap- 
propriated by the state for such purposes 
under the reserved right of eminent domain. 

‘Professor Dwight has demonstrated hun- 
dreds of times the suberdination of private 
preperty in land to the claims of the state for 
its own needs, enforced by sales of land for 
non-vayment of taxes and assessments. He 
has shown us the just hmitations of private 
Jand ownership by principles of public expe- 
diency as ecntained in the statutes against 
entalis and perpetuities. 

Prafessor Dwight must know that the pay- 
ment of rent to the state in the shape of 
taxes does not interfere with permanence of 
possession any more than the claims which 
the state enforces to-day; that the church, 
the birthpiace, the dwelling, the college and 
the tomb will -be just as safe as they are at 
this moment; that the collection of revenue 
by indirect taxes is Hable to be a greater 
prize tothe adventurer than a rent open to 
the inspection of all, where each is interested 
in its just apportionment and in its proper ex- 
penditure. {donot agree with you as to the 
mode in which the present system is to be 


| changed to that which you propose, but the 


legal right cf any man to monopolize the 
bounty of beaven, except upon terms which 
are equally open to all, is as sure to perish 
from the earth as the right of one man to rule 
another. 
Most of all was the professcr unhappy in his 
ecclesiastical references. : 
It ill becomes cne who believes that. the 
world moves to call up again the spirit which 
denounced Galileo. It ill becomes one who 
denies the authority of Rome, and speaking in 
he land which Columbus discovered, to sum- 
mon some new council of Salamanca to dis- 
suade and discourage these “froward. chil- 
dren.” The time is gone when truth ecun be 
crushed even for a seasun by the mere voice 
of ecclesiustical authority. 
“*©O, bells of San Blas, in vain 
Ye cuil up the past again, 
The past is deaf to your prayer; 
Out from the darkness of night 
The werld rolls into light; 
It is daybreak everywhere?!” 
W. Dz T. 


The Party Here to Fight. 

Charles H. Mitchell in the Clarion, pub- 
lished by the Nineteenth assembly district as- 
sociation of the united labor party, says: 

“But a new party has sprung into existence 
whose force has been gathering strength for 
a long time, until at last, in one mighty effort, 
the wronged, overtaxed, and monopoly rid- 
den people arose and planted a well directed 
sixty-eight thousand power blow at the enemy. 
It spread consternation among them to such 
an extent that they are now engaged in ad- 
ministering ‘taffy’ to this great power. But 
rest assured, gentlemen, your blandishments 
ure entirely lost upon the united labor party. 
You cannot, with their sanction, buy a 
longer lease at any price . . . ‘We 
have since organized for effective work, 
and in our platform, adopted April 7, 1887, 
we have set forth our aims. Therein our 
principles are plainly stated, and these prin 
ciples we are prepared to ‘assert,’ and are 
ready even to stake our existence uporn.’” 


‘The sign’s throughout the 


Marching to Freedom. 
(Air—“Marching Through Georgia.”) 

The Master’s blown the bugle and 
us a song; 

it with a chorus that shall drive the 
world along, 

it as ‘twas never sung—we’re many 
tnillions strong— 

While we are marching to freedom. 


CHORUS: A 
The land! the land! for men’s children 1t was 
made— 
The land! the land! the Master so hath said— 
Thus we'll sing the chorus grand of our new 
crusade, 
While we are marching to freedom. 


given 
Sing 


Sing 


workshop; the 
master workman’s there; 
It crowns the highest mountains and lumes 
the valleys fair; 
It’s radiant in the deepest mines, locked out 
from heaven's air, 
While we are marching to freedom. 


Chorus—The land! the land! for men’s chil- 
dren it was made, ete. 


We've both the prophet and :the priest, and 
men of every creed, 
sowers, by the thcusands, who are 
sowing wide the seed; 
While all the poor and needy ones are pray- 
ing us godspeed, 
Thus we go marching to freedom. 


Cherus—The land! the land! for men’s chil- 
dren it was made, etc. 


We've 


And those who love the shamrock are fore- 
most in the fray; 
Still patient for the dawning of a great and 
glorious day; — 
Rack-rented, robbed, aye, ruined, they hold 
tyranny at bay— 
They, too, are marching to freedom. 


Chorus—The land! the land! for men’s chil- 
dren it was made, etc. 


Enlist beneath our standard—the cross of the 
crusade! 
Close ranks behind our leaders until the march 
is made; 
Come! soon the land of promise we'll right- 
fully invade, 
While we are marching to freedom. 


Chorus—The land! the land! for men’s chil- 
dren it was made, ete. 


Thus we'll make a thoroughfare for freedom 
and her train, , 
Miles and mies in latitude—twill reach from 
main to main; ; 
Wrong must fly before us, and right shallrule 
again, 
While we are marching to freedom. | 


Chorus—The land! the land! for men's chil- 
dren it was made, etc. 
JOSEPH W. PARKER. 


The Anti-Poverty Party. 


San Francisco Argonaut. 


The movement of Henry George is an im- 
portant one, and destined to have an .impor- 
tant bearing upon the politics of New York, 
and possibly upon the politics of the nation. 
That this stranger could take his cripsack, 
and without money or party alliance or 
national reputation other than that given him 
by his land theories, walk into the city of 
New York, and, against Tarmany political 
leadership and combined wealth, without or- 
ganization or personal following, could. re- 
ceive 68.000 votes for mayor, is a significant 
fact. The movement inaugurated by him 


last fall has not lost its fores, nor has the } 


party thus inaugurated diminished in num- 
bers. On the centrary, it has extended and 
strencthened. Brooklyn has brought an 
effective and thorough organization to swell 
the ranks; in Philadelphia and other cities a 
movement has begun. A state convention 
is called at Syracuse for this fail. The 
Rev. Edward McGlynn of the parish 
of St. Stephens, suspended = frem _ his 
clerical funetions, has cut loose from tbe hier- 
archy of Rome and proclaimed his indevend- 
ence in ail matters of a. political character, 
defying the authority of his bishop (Corrigan), 
and treating with contempt the mandates of 
Rome. He has dared to boldly proclaim his 
richt asan American citizen to think and act 
for himself in all questions that do not conflict 
with matters of religious cpinion. His parish- 
ioners—and his was the largest Roman Cath- 
olic parish in New York—have followed him. 
almost toaman. They have rallied around 
him and support him, and other Catholic 
priests and Catholic journals have identified 
themselves with the new political. movement. 
lt is a mistake to think these men are all com- 
munists and anarchists, or are all bad men, or 
are intending to destroy republican govern- 
ment, or to overturn order in the siate, 
or to render life insecure. As yet the 
rum interest of the slums, the crim- 
inal element, the Tammany politicians, 
and the political adventurers have not shown 
any sympathy with the George movement, 
and we have confidence that so long as this 
party is subordinate to its present leaders 
there is no danger of anarchy or misrule. The 
name under which the party is rallying is 
the “Anti-poverty” party—a catching name. 
Its principles, sofar as we can gather them 
from Mr. George’s weekly paper, THE STAND: 
ARD, are the “nationalization of land,” and 
this is explained to mean that land values 
being the creation of all the people, and land 
being the one thing of fixed measurement, 
should bear all the taxes; that improvements, 
personal property, and all preductions result- 
ing from labor should be free from taxation. 
That railroads and all conveniences for trans- 
portation, all telegraphic and — telephone 
and other communications should belong 
to and be managed by the government 
for the benefit of the people. “Dounto others 
as vou would that others should de unto 
vou” is the goiden thread that runs through 
the s*mewhat conflicting and altogether im- 
practicable and theoretic philosophy that 
underlies the political programme of Henry 
George and Father McGlynn. George has en- 
grafted his philosophy upon Father MeGlynn’s 


-religion, and Father McGlynn has. budded his 


religion in upon the root. of Mr. George's 
philosophy. . . . Weare very fond of the 
people, and we do not agree. with Carlyle in 
his statement that three-fourths of them are 
fooiss We admit that a majority of 
them are just enough. touched in the 
brain to fellow George and Father 
MeGlynn after this political will-o’-the- 
Wisp with which the philescpher and priest 
are luring them. And beeause we think there 
are niore of this kind of shalow pates in the 
democratic than in the republican party, we 
think the democracy will catch it tirst and 
have it more-severely than tbe more intelli- 
gent and property accumulating ranks of the 
republican party... . Itis more than an 
even chance that the “Anti-poverty” party of 


Henry George and Father McGlynn plays the» 


very devil with the political organizations at 
the next presidential election. 


Something for Michigan Farmers to Read. 
Alpena, Mich., Journal. 

Henry George would not tax the poor man’s 
little home and imprevements at all. He 
would only tax his land, and such land tax 
would be very little, if any, higber than his 
present land tax, because the vacant lot 
alongside of the poor farmer would have to 
pay its share of the taxes, and thereby lighten 
the farmer’s burden of taxatiou. It is the 
vacant land now held on speculation that 
would suffer under Henry George’s system— 
not the improved land. Of course that class 
of “pocr men” holding thousands of acres of 
good farming land, or even city lots, in idle- 
ness, Would have to abandon their claims; but 
we have no sympathy for them. 


This system would be a relief to all im- 


proved land, whether it belonged to the rich 
or the poor. The unimproved land tbat 
George would burden with taxation is not 
held by “the poor man, whose all is in his little 
house and farm.” If the vacant land of the 
country had to pay in taxes what it owes to 
the community for its value, land monopoly 
and its twin sister, aristocracy, would be 
knocked in the head 





—_—_—_—_— 
THE ST. PAUL GLOBE’S BABY BENEFIT 


Another Baby Benetit Enterprise Explaineg 
pier iter Who Would Extend tha 
Correspondence Northwestern Labor Union. 
A lot for every baby born in Minneapolis 
from now to kingdom come. ; 
While the Globe is coming to the front with 
a scheme to furnish one miserable little baby 


with a lot as a start in life, the Northwestern . 


Labor Union is forging to the front With @ 
scheme that will be a universal. baby benefit, 
and guarantees a lot to every human beiie 
that wants one. But the philanthropic editors 
of the Associated press will probably say that 
itis not practical, a very moral scheme but 
impractical. Well, let us see if it can’t be 
figured cut. The first question that arises is, 
are there lots enough? Well, any school boy 
can figure tbat out. There are lots enouch 
within five miles of the Nicollet house to make 
homes for 1,500,000. with each family living in 
a separate house, buiit on a separate lot, plot- 
ted at the rate of eight to the acre. But these 
lots are the property cf somebody else. Some 
own scores, some hundreds, and others none. 
Lots are the favorite investment. for capital 
and if a working man wants one he must eo 
to speculating in real estate, or they ‘will keep 
him working until he is baid and eray headed 
paying the principai and constantly accruing 
interest on the mortgage, and if in the course 
of years misfortune overtakes this slave, he 
will lose his lot and all he has paid besides. 
Again, what do capitalists want these lotsfort 
To use? Oh, no! They don’t want to usa 
them; they want to hold them and mike 
other peeple pay in hard work thousands of 
dollars for the use of them. 

Now, then, the value of ‘a lot toa capitalist 
is nct in the lots themselves, but in the fact 
that 2 monopoly or corner in lots gives them 
the power to coufiscate the labor of those who 
do use them in the form of rent. Then what 
is the value of a lot? Real estate agents, who 
understand their business, will acknowledze 
that the valuation of a lot is based on the 
rental power; that is, power to confiscate in 
rent. Then figure this annual. confiscation at 
thirty to forty per cent and you have the 
capitalized confiscation, or the price of the 
lot. So when the laborer or producer wants 
this lot they will take part cash and morteage 
the balance at six to eight percent. N ow, if 
the fathers and mothers of babies want to 
perpetuate a system that will permit some 
other babies to contiscate the labor of. their 
baby through a lifetime of toil, weil and good. 
If not, let them study the history of the world 
and they will find that labor has been des- 
poiled and confiscated through all periods of 
history by those who pretend to own the soil 
by title, and if you wish to be still more curi- 
ous as to how they got this title, that is, legal 
power to confiscate, vou can trace every one 
back to the conquest, where blows of battle, 
of sword and bayonet, were the coins. paid 
for this privilege, and tken legalized grants 
given by the royal thieves to their pet 
parasites. a 

Now, to come back to our baby benefit and 
make it universal, We propose to make spec- 
ulation in land and holding out of use unprof- 
itable; and it isa well known. fact that there 
is so much land in this country that it can be 
made valuable only by cornering it, and fer 
the last quarter of a century capital has beer 
struggling to accomplish this, and railroads 
and ether corporations and foreigners have. 
cornered more than the original thirteen col- 
ouies of:our best and richest agricultural 
land. They have upheld a system of. tariff 
that has nearly swamped the farmers, and 


‘the Chicago Inter-Ocean says that where its 


agents made investigation farmers were 


mortgaged for all their property would bear, 
and trying to pay off the eight or forty per. 


cent-interest, and would probably lose, as it 
is only a question of time. But. the worst and 
most glaring and pernicious. effect. is seen in 
and around our great centers of industry and 
commerce. There the “eornering land system 
can be made successful, and held and boomed 


-till the people cannot make a decent living 


and pay their rent, and. legitimate industry 
comes to a standsiill, and they call it over- 
production, — 

Now it Eeing a fact, that not one-tenth of 
the land in this country is in economic use, 
including coal and mineral land, the only way 
to get at it is to abolish all tax on industry. 
Take it off of the farmer’s house, barn, stock 
and improvements, and figure its bare prairie 
or unimproved value, which will bring specu- 
lative land on the same par, and. treat city 
property the same way, and coal and irom 
land also. 

Under this system every baby could have 
at least a spot to build a cottage on that will 
furnish as solid a foundation as the Globe's 
$10,000 lot for one baby. C. MOELLER. 


Good. Advice. if They WHI But Listen to It. 
Evening Telegram. 

Father McGlynn says that if Christ were to 
come to earth to-morrow there is not a Christ- 
jan church in New York or Brooklyn, Jersey 
City, Hoboken, Newark or Yonkers, Catholic 
ov Protestant, in which he could geta hearing. 
We have heard assertions like this before 
from free-thinkers, but never, that we remem- 
ber, from an ordained priest or parson. Here 
is the precise. language of the assertion, as 
made br Father McGlynn in his last. public 
speech in this city: - 

If the Son of Man should reappear He would not be 
invited, He would not-be. permitted to speak in any of 
His Christian pulpits.. His attire, His manner, His ap- 
penrance, His voice, His doctrines. would: seem strange 
to most of those who. now. think to have the exclusive 
rizht to represent Him. 

This was greeted by a great.audience in the 
Academy of Music with applause. Does. not 
such a saying, so greeted, affurd a more cogent 
theme to-morrow for the hundreds of Christian 
pulpits in the metropolis and its suburbs, than 
most of the preachers are likely to choose for 
their discourses ! 

The audience was not a ribald one. It was 
composed of intelligent and sober working: 
men, With their wives and sonsand daughters. 
They bore witness. by their greeting of it, to 
the faiiure of Christianity, as at present ex- 
pounded here, to satisfy their needs. The 
importance of the assertion does not. arise so 
much from its utterance by the mouth of @ 
priest as from the manner of itsreception by & 
congregation larger than will be gathered to- 
morrow within the walls of any Christiana 
sanctuary in New York or its neighborhved. 

We appeal to the pious Archbishop Corrl 
gan of this Reman Catholic diocese, who 
ministers in the beautiful and solemn fane on 
Madisonavenue, and to the zealous Bishop Pet- 
ter of this Protestant Episcopal diocese, who 
is soliciting subscripticns to build a temple 
twice as big and costiv;. we appeal to the 
Rev. Dr. John Hall, who preaches from @ 
Presbyterian. pulpit in a million dollar meet- 
ing house, and to the multitude. of other elo- 


quent and earnest expounders of the Christian 


‘faith in this community; we appeal to them 
all, whether the plaudits of a sober and in- 
telligent audience of three thousand working- 
men and their sons and daughters for such an 
assertion as Father McGiynn’s.is not entitled 
to a larger share of their thoughts and 
anxieties than the piling of bricks on bricks 


and marble upon marble. 


Building the Barriers Higher, 
San Francisco Star, ; : 

The effect of a land boom is to add another 
length to the high fence that now shuts oub 
the producer from the natural opportunities 
which the Creator made for the equal use and 
benefit of all. A land boom is the same kind 
of a blessing that a national‘debt Is; 1t1s > 
mortgage on the future earnings of labor. It 
is another chain to bind the galley slave to 
the bench of unrequited toil God save us 
from the blessings of the iand boom. 
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LAND AND LABOR. 


Few of the Letters Received at the 
Cooper Unio: Headquarters. 


The following extracts from the correspond- 
ence of the Central committee, 28 Cooper 
amion, New York, bave been furnished by Mr. 
Barnes: ; ; 

Jas. R. Armstrong, ehairman United Irish 
societies, Boston, Mass.—Dr. McGlynn had a 
splendid mecting here. The feeling mani- 
fesved throughout was wonderful. Should he 
come to any other city In Massachusetts to 
speak, rest assured Uhat a large number of his 
Fuston triends wii] go to hear him. Thank 
God. he gained many converts to the new 
erusade. Lhave metnoman so stupid that 
he did uct understand the doctor, nor so 

rejudiced that he did not believe him. The 
voice and prayer of every member is with the 
yeverend doctor and the cause he espouses 
We hope to hear encouraging reports every 
gaz, Wil this holy Hght is won. Cots wpe 
3. W. Neil, Bafalo. N. Y.—Our movement 

has not fairly come to a bead yet. We have 

4 Mechanics’ institute library here that is in- 

corporated and has about tive theusund vol!- 

‘gmes. twas popular some years ago, but 
 mwasmismanazee and about to be sold out for 
g@ebt. Several of us called a meeting to stop 
it, and it is net impossible that we may find 
preans to use itasa reading room. We may 

get together for the purpose of having a 
workinemen’s brary: then cur little leaven 
may leaven the whole lump. The Irish Worid 

hes a large cireulation here, so I sent Mr. 

Ford a notice of our organization. Buffalo 

covers a great extent of land, and there is a 
“wery philanthropic: jot of land speculators 

here, who sell dots with or without houses on 
qghem at weekly, monthly and vearly pay- 
ments, and so the men who are paying doubie 

and treble What property is really worth are 

Jooking forward te the time when, perhaps. 

they may own something, and they have not 

time nor spirit to lock beyond the ends of 
their noses. Besides, 2 good many men seem 
tethink that) more can be bulldozed out of 

Niticilans than -can be gained by independent 
political work. Then, tov, there is the press, 
which calls everything that savors of in- 
dependent action hard names, Finally a 
good many men sit down at home waiting for 
kind providence to come along and take 

geharee of their affairs for them and to see 
something done by sumebcdy else. 

Cincinnati, O.—I see by the papers thata 
man named Lenuen is setting himself up to be 
2so calied “organizer” of the opposition labor 
parity in your state of New York. He and 

one or two like hin attended the conference 
‘of February 22, bere, and he devoted his time 
to abuse of the Jeaders in your city, and 
especialiv of Mr. George, representing him: 
self.as either the business manz¢er or the edi- 
tor of the Leader. However, we all “sized 
him up,” as the boys say. It was plain that 
be was.a “professional.” Thope that as soon 
as vour state evavention is over, stens may 
‘be taken te calla natienul conference of the 
united labor party. : 

Cincinnati, O.—Gur Fourth of July celebra- 
tion will take the form of avast gathering at 
Zsological garden, which 1s a beautiful park 
of sixty-five xcres.. Addresses have been 
promised by Mir. George, as vou know, and by 

r, Joseph BR. Buchanan of Chicago and Mr. 
W. W. Bailey of Vineennes. Excursions wiil 
come in frem ali parts of Qhio, Kentucky and 
Indiana. We shall havea great and memor- 
abie occasion, and an immense guihering of 

.. fpeople. 
Chicago, Ii].—Iam a workingman myself, 
and I go among them alithe while. Many 
thorough!y understand the land question ai- 
_fteady. ZT am surprised at their numbers. 
- Dthers are beginning to suspect that there is 
something in it which may work a solution of 
_fheir troubies. Men cvervwhere are ina state 
“of expectancy on the subject, and desirous of 
getting light on it. 
MJ. Rowan, Master Workman L. A. 852, 
E.of L., Chicago, 11.—Our ciub was thor- 
ouchiy organized jast nigit. We shall be in 
_ geod working order right away. The land 
.teform muvement is growing fast here. Ar- 

Tangemeiuts are being perfected for the re- 
-eepuon of Dr. MeGlynn on the 25th of June, 

and we shall pack Central music hall, you 

may be sure. 

William E. Morgan, Svracuse, N. ¥.—The 

Concord glee club have volunteered their scr 

- Wices for the Sth of June, for the occasion of 
Dr. MeGiyun's lecture. We shall have a large 
audience. Everybody is locking forward 
with greatest interest to the coming of the 
Feverend gentleman, 

Henry Vick, East Saginaw. Mich.—I have 
vead Mr. Georce’s books and THe Sraxparp, 
and I never let passa chance to talk for the 
Jandreform. I nave made several speeches 
for cur cause, and intend to devote all my 
Spare time after the Ist of July to the work of 
the new crusude. We have lost one of our 

most faithful workers, Charles Rippey, who 
" Bas cone to Bay City to take editorial, charge 
oi the Bay City Star, and he has ecrae out 

With ne uncertuia sound on the land question. 

Sylus Tyrrell, Danbury, Conn.—The opera 
house here was packed on the 31st of May. 
Over five hundred peaple were unable to ob- 

_ tain admission. Dr. McGiynn held that large 

concourse spellbound for two hours and a 

bali. The good secds sown by this noble 

Mun canict fail to bear fruit. We iook for 

darge accessions to our numbers. 

A. P. Tanner, New London, Conn.—I see by 
THe Staxparp that a bold and determined 
effort is making for state organization in New 
York, That is good. After it will come na- 
Gonal organizativn, and that sort of prepara- 
Gcn which is indispensable tojthe success of a 
Political parity. I should suppose that our 

_ friends in the union labor movement, in which 

Treceenize some of my oid assvuciaies in the 

fontest fur government money, would be 

Willing to concede what. has always seemed to 

Me to be the wisdom of Mr. George's ideas, 

that in order to secure a rejiable national con- 

ference, it is essential first to crganize a relia- 
ble constituency. Qne has only to recall the 
disastrous termination of two consecutive 

Preside:tial campuigas to be convineed of the 

folly of trving to achieve success by any other 

Method. Iwas delighted with Dr, MeGlynn’s 

address in Hartford, and with the numbers 

Present, and especially with doctor's gentle 

Manner. He is one of those whose life is a 

Credit to the human race. Qur club is wide 

@wake. 

H. Martin Williams, St. Louis, Mo.—Dr. Me- 
Giynn’s lectures bere set everybody who 
beard him on fire. The scores und hundreds 
Who were silent before are now preaching the 

doctrine cf the land for the people. If ont!y 
More of the preachers of the gospe! were such 
ashe! We shall look forward to the Syracuse 
fonvention with ilie deepest interest, trusting 
that it will set up a standard around which 
the hosts of labor in the United Sates can 
Wally to a man. 

The centrai committce of the united labor 
Party of Minneapulis has been designated as 
€X officio stute organizers for Minnesota. Mr. 

- A.S. Higley is the secretary of this com- 
Mittee. 

Arraagenients are now being perfected by 
the joint committees uf D. A. 4. KR. of L., and 
BD. A. 3, kK. of L., together with the land and 
labor clubs o: Chicago, for a demonstration 

© honor of Rev. Br. McGlynn, who" will 
lecture under their jyint auspices at Central 
S@lusic Dali in that city on tte 25th of June. It 
% probable that Dr. MeGlyan will also be 


able to speak at the great K. of L. picnic at 
Custer Park, Ind., on June 27. 

Cincinnati.—The fellowing charters have 
been issued since our last letter: 

Louisville—Charter members: J. H. Whetzel, 
J. 3. Sparks, Benjamin A. Wibbles, William 
he Daniels, Wilham H. Ryan, John R. Dun- 

ap. 

Springfield, O.—Charter members: J. L. 
Cushman, A. B. Poling, Frank Ross, R. W. 
Poling, S. Leber, Oliver Hunt, Thomas Barry, 
G. W. Ladd, W. F. Payne, J. C. Becker, Elbert 
Finch. 

Cincinnati (Storrs township)—Charier mem- 
bers: C. S. Walker, Frank C. Auderson, Oliver 
C. Budd, J. E. Patton, J. C. Myers, E. T. 
Fries, Archie Fries. 

Henry GEorGE CLs, 
258 Vine street, 

Organizers for Ohio and Kentucky. 

San Francisco, Cal.—-An immense mass 
meeting of the land and labor party 
Was heid at Irish-American hall on the 20th 
of May. Before eight o’clock every seat in 
the hail was occupied, and half an hour later 
there was barely comfortable standing room. 
The audience was composed of earnest think- 
ing men and women, who propese to fight 
under the banner and the cross of the new 
erusade, and battle for the restoration of 
God's lund to His people. The enthusiasm 
from first to last was unbounded. An ex- 
cellent programme was presented, and when 
the hour to close had come the people were 
reluctant to leave, and many stood around in 
groups discussing what they had heard, while 
many others remained to sign the roll of. the 
land and labor club, 


Whe’s to Blamc?- 

Mepina. N. Y., June 4—You have probably 
heard of the rather “fresh” convert who was 
arrested for severely thrashing the first 
Hebrew he met after hearing that the Jews 
crucified Jesus Christ, but who apologized for 
his mistake when he was assured that the 
event happened eighteen hundred years ago. 

We are very likely to get into a similar 
belligerent state of mind when we realize the 
infinite injury which the world is suffering 
through landlord oppression and robbery, and 
we are prone to visit our indignation upon 
present Jandlords as the cause of those miser- 
ies for which previous generations are chiefly 
responsible. 

Most of our present land owners think (like the 
Bey of Tripoli, who received tribute from all 
naiions for sailing the Mediterranean sea, or 
the baronsof the ‘“‘castled Rhine” who exacted 
atoll of all commerce) that they are justly 
entitled to tax Others for the use of God's 
earth. ; 

As they are legally possessed of this power 
we must blame the Jair and not those who are 
innocently enriched by it, for they cannot 
well help taking what the Iaw forces uvon 
tbem as a present. And those who made 
these laws—our well-meaning, tut mistaken 
ancestors—being long since dead and beyond 
the reach of our denunciation, I have come to 
the conclusion not to waste any more breath 
in damning present land owners, because 
every reformer’s energies are urgently re- 
quired for their conversion, which can be 
better accomplished by a calm presentation 
of indisputable facts. 

Idle landlords and their tribute money re- 
ceived for the use of God’s works, harsh 
baililYs with writs of eviction in their hands 
and armies of police to enforce them. starving 
and despairing tenants tempted to “curse 
God and die; once populous districts becem- 
ing hcmes for wild beasts and game; 
shanties, ‘pig stvs, miserable tenements and 
thistles occupying lands where palaces and 
comfortable homes and blooming gardens of 
the industrious should be; capital unable to 
earn interest and workmen unable to earn 
wages; the earth and all that is in and upon 
aud above it all in a national and world-wide 
Inttery: the commonwealth a huge gamble, 
the holders of lucky title deeds rolling in un 
earned luxury while the holders ef blanks 
drown their misfortune in drink or suicide—all 
these calamities, than which lightning and 
tempest plagued pestilence and famine are no 
worse—all are effects and not causes. It is 
law (and the public until they change it) that is 
alone to blame. 

No one has spoken more harshly of landlord- 
ism than myself, whoam a landlord and an 
owner of unimproved Jand, mostly used as a 
common, bui my severe language kas stirred 
up so muny enemies to our cause that in 
future instead cf abusing them Iam going to 
persuade them to cast in their fortunes with 
us; to make them friends and fellow workers 
by argument instead of enemies by calling 
names. We know that a transfer of all taxa- 
tion from industrial products to land values is 
not only just as enabling the public to receive 
values created solely by themselves, but’ that 
it is expedient also for the nation’s welfare, 
and [think that we can really prove it to be 
also for the benefit of every good citizen 
por his occupation or calling in life muy 

Cc. 

Let any doubting ones inquire of members 


of the Anti-poverty society how such gradual 
transfer weuld affect them, and if any of us 
get stuck, lay the case before our clear think 
ing Jeader, Mr. George, till we have fully 
Satisfied everybody that it isa good as well 
as a right thing for all, and without exception 
tiiat the slavery of tribute paying for God's 
bounties should forever cease, and this peo- 
the and the whole world become free, as He 
intended they should oe. 
S. M. BURROUGHS. 


AfRabwav"Baptist Clergyman Comee Our. 

Rev. Mr. Rollinson of the Baptist church in 
Rahway is now preaching a course of dis- 
courses on “Topics of the Times.” For his 
second discourse he took the text, “Ye have 
the poor with you always, and whensoever ye 
will ye may do them good.” The preacher 
said that Christ did not teach that it was 
God's will to perpetuate poverty. The gospel 
was designed to abolish peverty by removing 
its causes. The eauses of poverty were in 
part moral, but in a larger degree social. 
That thriftlessness, idleness, and especially 
intemperance, greatly aggravated the evils 
and broadened the sphere of poverty was un- 
Geniable. Under any condition of society, 
vice, idieness and intemperance would pro- 
duce poverty. Yet, if these were absent, so- 
cial conditions existed which would steadily 
operate to widen the chasm between the rich 
and poor, and under which those already 
sunk in poverty cannot hope to rise above 
their present lot. 

From labor was wrung the most possible toil 
for the least possible wages, and great wealth 
was used to destroy peaceful cumpetition and 
to exact tribute on fictitious values. The 
great natural advantages to which all men 
had au equal right were permitted to become 
private property. 


These things, Mr. Rollinson said, constituted . 


a never-ceasing drain on ail productive labor, 
affecting every class except the few who 
benefited by them. 


Excommunicate the Pepe. 


Broox.Lyn.—There isa needless amount. of 
ill-feeling over the threatened excommunica- 
tion of Dr. MeGlynn. A simple way out of 
the impending collision of interests, and an 
effectual quietus on all attempts to interfere 
with the Liberty of individuals in this age of 
enlightenment is this: Let the Catholics ex- 
communicate tbe pope. : 
CHARLES M SKINNER. 


STANDARD, SATT 
A CASE IN POINT. 


What a Farmer Actually Paves Under fhe 
Present Tax System, and What He Would 
Save by the Propesed Reform. : 
GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y.—The farm of R.5., 

situated in the town of Savannah, Wayne 
county, New York. is a fair sample of the 
American farmer’s home. Wrested by the 
labor of his father from the wilderness, it has 
been improved and cultivated by himself, till 
now the fragrance of clover fields and blos- 
soming trees, the waving grain and ccrn, 
make it seem like one great garden. 

Far off in the distance the afternoon sun is 
reflected back from the dome of Auburn. 
prison, and from the hill top in every direc- 
tion can be seen the orchards and fields of 
one of the richest agricultural counties in the 
state. 

Here, if anywhere, would the placing of all 
taxation upon land values alone hurt. the 
farmer. In order to test the proposition I. 
sent the fe lowing questions to Mr. S., whom 
I knew to be an intelligent and reliable man 
under whose charge J learned my first lessons 
in self-support. The answers he gave follow 
the questions: : 

(1) Q.—What is the size of your farm? A.— 
SS acres. < 

(2) Q.—What is its actual selling value? 
A.—€05 per ucre; total, $6,575. Pe Tg 

(8) @.—For how much is it assessed? A.— 
#51 per acre, or $4,535 In all. 

(4) Q.—Amount of taxes of all kinds? 
S46. 

(5) Q.—How much of the total value of 
your farm is due to patural vaiues and public 
improvements, like the railroad, canal, growth 
of population, ete? A.—8S75. 

(6) Q.—And how much of the total value is 
due to your labor in making improvements of 
all kinds? A.—$5,500. 

(7) Q.—What is the value of the capital, 


A.— 


teams, stock and tools required to work your 


farm? A,—$650. 

We have here an unprejudiced statement 
made by a working farmer without knowing 
ihat the questions had any reference to the 
“George theory” of the land and improve- 
ment values of his farm and the taxes he has 
to pay. Giving but passing notice to the fact 
that under the present system the farmer, in 
paying on a.two-thirds property assessment, 
is treated unjustly as compared with the 
owner of a vacant lot in such cities as New 
York and Broolilyn, who is assessed on only 
a one-third valtation, the important point to 
be considered is whether the 846 which this 
farmer pays yearly on his land and ail.the 
improvements is any less than would be a 
single tax which should absorb the whole 
value of the land, exclusive of improvements. 
Now, tive per cent is certainly all that the 
rental value of bare land would be worth. He 
would then pay a tax rent of five per cent on 
SATA, or 343.75—2.35 less than at present. 

But this is supposing that the land of his 
farm would retain its present value... This it 
would not do, for, the tax bearing on all land 
according to the advantages it offered, would 
rest upon much Jand whichis now beld out 
of use, thus compelling its holders to use it or 
giveirup. In this way much land would be 
thrown into the market and there would be a 
general depreciating in land values. There- 
fore, instead of paving a tax on $875 this 
farmer would pay it on a greatly reduced 
vaiue, at the same time being free to improve 
his land without having to pay a tax for being 
industrious. These facts are sufficient to show 
that the American farmer would not only not 
be injured by the shifting of all taxation to 


| land values, but on the contrary, would be 


greatly benefited. Wa. C. Woop. 
Mr. Wood states his case forcibly, but he 
might easily have made it strenger still. His 
friend R. S. would not only be relieved from 
taxes on his own industry, but would also be 
saved the tremendous imposts he now pays 
onthe products of other people’s industry 
which he uses. His tools and machinery, his 
clothing, his tea and coffee and sugar—inu 
short, everything that he wears and uses, and 
much of what he eats and drinks—would come 


; to him unburdened by the encrmous customs, 


internal revenue, and other,taxes which now 
increase their prices. 


A Quicker Way to Get Rich Than by Saving 
a Glass of Beer a Day. 


Speculation in land at Bar Harbor, Me., is 


j; at fever heat. Theunprecedented prices paid 
i remind one of western Jand booms. Ordinary 


lots represent a fortune. Every inch of shore 
fine that girts the island of Mount Desert has 
largely increased in value. Nearly every 
portion of it has been eithes bonded or sold 
outright. The demand is not confined to the 
shore front; good elevated lands which com- 
mand a view of the ocean are in great de 
mand. One piece, bought two years ago for 
$200, has recently been sold for $2,000; arn 
other piece, which six years ago was bought 
for S600, has been sold for 325,600. An acre 
of land bought iu the fall ef 1579 for $500 has 
been suld for $25,000. Most of these lands puss 
generally into the hands of those who wish 
to erect cottages. Mr. Lee of New York, 
some six or seven years ago, bought forty 
acres for 36,000, and they have been sold to 
Senator £Yulee of Florida’ and others for 
$100,000. Dr. Derby of Boston bought last 
September a tract of five ucres running from 
Maine strect to the shore for $50,000 and has 
sold two-fifths of his purchase for 361,000. 
The three-fifths he stil holds would readily 
command for villa tots $100,600. A piece of 
land near Hull’s cove was bought for $8,000 
last September anda portion of it has since 
been suld for $25,000. The remaining portion 
would sel! quick for the originai purchaser's 
money. A lot near Duck brook was suld last 
June for 35,000. The other day the owner 
vas offered $30,000 for it, A firm of real 
estate brokers liere has suld land amounting 
to rising $400,000 since Jast season. Last fall 
James G. Blaine bought thirty acres on 
Treson’s hill for 8100 an acre. It is understood 
that he has refused an offer of $500 an acre 
Extensive preparations are making for 
the coming seuson, and the rush is 
expected te be the greatest ever known: A 
larger number of cottages have been built or 
are in progress of building than ever known 
befure. The great hotels and cottages are 
nearly ready for the coming thousands. The 
improvements which have been made will 
largely add to the wealth invested bere, as 
weil as furnish additional attractions to this 
picturesque spol. Among the mest elegant 
cottages which have been built and are now 
ready for cccupancy are these of Mrs. Abby 
Potter of Newport, R. I, and Miss Julia 
Stevens and William B. Rice of New York. 
John Morris of New York is contemplating 
building the largest and most expensive cot- 
tage ever erected here. It wili be located on 
the Cornelia road. The grounds of most of the 
cottages have been put in excellent condition 
and present beautiful specimens of the gard- 
ener’s skill. 


The Light Spreading in the Antipodes. 
Charters Towers, Queensland, Northern Miner. 

It remains then for the people of North 
Queensland to go back to the only ratiunal 
suurce of taxation—the land. The experience 
of Europe has proved that the alienation of 
the land means the creation of a landed aris- 
teeracy, which has been the curse of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and ied to the tirst 


TRDAY, 


French revolution. So strong is the force of 


habit that the earth hunger, which has led to” 


such misery in Europe, has developed with 
equal rank luxuriance in America and Aus- 
trelia, and the consequences must be the same 
—the imposition of taxation on the cumpara- 
tively poor of the country. The possessors of 
the land contribute no more to the revenue 
than the common laborers). What more 
does the owner of thousands of acres 
eat or drinke or wear of dutiable ar- 
ticles than the common laborer? This is 
not an equitable arrangement, and the 
sooner the working classes set about rectify- 
ing it the better it will be for themselves. 
By adopting the leasing principle in town 
and country almost all customs duties 
could be abolished. The 200,000,000 acre 
of the new colony at one penny an 
acre weuld yield an annual revenue 
of £800,000, which might be sufficient for 
all the requirements of the uew colony. 
The. taxation on luxuries, on stamps anu 
other sourees might swell the revenue Up 
-toa million per annum. This is an underesti- 
mate of the revenue of the new colony. The 
great thing to consider is that it. wouid be a 
blessed change frum the systems introduced 
‘by the marauding kings and barons of the 
middle ages of Europe, and which their des- 
cendants in Engiand and Ireland now find se 
protitable to perpetuate. The people are be- 
ginning to sce dimly through this murderous 
game. The new colony will become insolvent 
in afew yearsif it adopts Queensland methods 
of taxation. If the system advocated by Mill, 
by George and the advanced thinkers of the 
world be adopted, there is safety in separation, 
for we have all the elements that go to make 
up a prosperous state. The land is the foun- 
dation of all solid prosperity; it must be set- 
tled on and cultivated and be distributed, not 
held by syndicates or banks or monopolists. 
If the truth of the leasing system is recog- 
nized by the electors of the new colony, they 
can impress their convictions on its legisla- 
tion. If they go on groping in the present 
muddle of taxation their condition will not be 
much improved by separation. Now is the 
time to prepare for the change, and every 
man ought to educate himself up to a full 
‘comprehension of the great and solid truths 
of Henry George’s system. 


England Walting on America. 

CoLcHESTER, England.—Through the kind- 
ness of an old friend and comrade, now for 
some years resident in the United States, I 
have from time to time received a copy of 
THE Sranparp. The supreme importance of 
your subject, the signal ability and originality 
with which itis handled, the keen and pas- 
sionate sympathy with sorrow and suffering 
which glows in every page. and the tremen- 
dous interests at stake, all tend to invest your 

| intrepid crusade against wrong with fascin- 
ating interest. 

The new gospel has roused some antagonism 
‘over here. The London Standard spoke of 
‘vour “pernicious nonsense” a short time age. 
That was good so far as it went. I trust they. 
speak more forcibly in the United States. 
There is nothing lixe a rousing, abusive op- 
position. Itis the barometer that indicates 
the amount of pressure you are exercising. 
Ic is exceedingly fortunate mm many respects 
that the good work begins in the new world. 


Prescription dominates us in this country. 


Political economy in clean gloves tells a man 
over here that Ats place in the economy of 
creation is to be killed off by ‘‘pressure:” and 
the poor wretch promptly and without a word 
of protest curls up in the dark corner of a 
filthy dungeon ina shim, which his children, 
with an unconscious but cruel mockery, call 

1. “bome,” and dies iike a true, law-abiding 
Briton. There have been meetings and 
speeches, and goings to chureh, and Trafal- 
gar sauare gatherings, but the poor fellows 
have no idea of what is the matter with them. 
“Give us work,” they say, and beyond that 
demand allis dark. They cheerfully recog- 
nize that their existence, their “work,” is en- 
tirely dependent on the pleasure of their 
“betters,” and they are thankful for simall 
mercies accordingly. It is natural enough, 
however. Our country is small, and we live 
so close together that the feeling of neigh- 
borhood almost develops into that of the 
family. We don’t stifle the sobs of the pov- 
erty-stricken with a wet sack; we use a 
scented pocket handerchief. We are a people 
of compromise. 

We shrink from extreme changes. Those 
interested in the continuance of things as they 
are have a thousand of our insular prejudices 
and party cries and ill-understood but treas- 
ured traditions to work upon when they want 
to call off attention from land monopoly. 

Nothing less than the triumphant suecess 
elsewhere of the principles advocated in your 
STANDARD can ever compela fruitful atten- 
tion to these principles among Englishmen. 
am full of hope that these things will be much 
better managed in America. In the absence 
of perverting and misleading sentiment there 
will be room for the play of pure reason, and 
the traditions of a hoary antiquity fortunately 
eannot, as here, enlist misguided emotion 
against innovation with right and justice on 
its side. W. FLETCHER. 


Then and Now. : 

J. F. Cooper of Hites, Pa., says in the Pitts- 
burg Dispatch: “Nearly forty years ago, 
while the societary forces were yet in em- 
bryo which since bave compassed the sinister 
caste developing conditions—the portenticus 
class antagonisms which pow imperil society 
—the present editers of the Sun and the Com- 
mercial Adgertiser cloqueatly inveiched 
against this satanie gospel of poverty which 


they now speciously uphold as divine and im-. 


inutuble. During the “Fourier epoch” the ut- 
terances of Mr. Parke Godwin were especially 
notable for their revolutionery ring. In no 
respect did they so much differ from the 


broad, temperate and reverent teachings. of. 


Henry George as in their affinity to the lurid 
nihilism of Bukounin. Only a few years ago, 
on the oceasion of u breakfast given: in New 
York to George Jacob Holyoake, the Engtish 
radical, Parke Godwin, in referring to the 
' principles which jn early vears had enlisted 
the enthusiasm of himself and his gifted co- 
evals who composed the Brook farm associa- 
tion, quoted approvingly this fine sentiment 
from Schiller: ‘Let us reverence the dreams 


of our youth, because they come from our. 


fresh souis; because they are disinterested 
and are glorious in their greatness, their 
freshness, their expansion.” 


Millions of Catholics Will Ge With Dr. 
MeGlynn. 
STILLWATER, Miun., May 30.—I was bora in 


Ireland of Catholic. parents, was baptized and 


confirmed in that faith. I am proud of Dr. 
McGlynn, and on the day that the head of the 
church excommunicates him for his opinions 
on the land question, on that day Rome cuts 
off millions of Catholic men and women in 
this country who do their own thinking. 

Why did not the pope call Bishop Nulty to 
order when he decinred that the land of 
every country belonged to the people of that 
country, and any settlement of the question 
that would deprive the humblest chiid of its 
share in the land would not only be a wrong 
done to that child, but would, moreover, be 
an impious resistance to the benevolent inten- 
tions of the Creator J.D. 


“But the God of battles is-w 


I 
i refusing to. cease 


that of the lot.on which stands the house. 


‘Most as great as that of the lot on which the 
be enacted at the next sessien if the land tis = 
isnotallsvid  . ....  B 


JUNE 11, 1887. 


“Marching to Victory. 
(Air—‘Marching Through Georgia.) ~ 


Lo! the dawn is breaking and the daylight. is: 
at hand, © ane Loe 
Soon the outraged millions shall again possess 
the land; Se 
God’s free gift to every man—on this we take 
our stand, aga ee 
As we go marching to victory! 
CHORUS... oF 
Hurrah! hurrah! we bring the jubilee! | 
Hurrah! hurrah! tis trath that makes us free! 
Proclaim the. blessed tidings over land and 
over. sea— Soe SRRORA OR betas pr poe 
Shout as we march on victorious. a 


Hark! the wail of. sorrow stills before our. 


joyful ery, 


aye; : 


STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


Many «2 man who loudly scouts and de- 
nounces the George land theory, which is that. 
each owner or occupant of nnd shall pay to: 
the government an equitable tax on it, yet 

ays, without’'a murmur, a much greater tax. 
in interest to the shylocks who hold a mort-. 
gage on his farm, or as much as the heartless: — 
land grabbers see fit to extort from him in the — 
shape of rent.—[Hartford Examiner. 


|. Yet those in the east contemplating a 


change cannot do better than to come to fa- 


Poverty_on earth shall ccase forever and. for 


Each to éach a brother, with one Father God 


most high, =~ 


Thus shall we march on to vic 
Chorus— 


Hurrah! hurrah! we bring the jubilee, et 


Who will dare to front us in this wonderful 


crusade? eee ae ee 
Kings and petty tyrants may call Satan to 

their aid! a ee 

muyed, SATS ee 
We shall go marching to victory. 


Chorus— = : 


Hurrah! hurrah! we bring the jubilee, ete. 


vored Kansas, and if they want to secure a.- 


home for little money, our advice would be to. 


-eame now. 


Next vear land willadvance, and 

desirable homes willbe more. difficult to se-. 

cure.—[Topeka Capital. i ee 
We have seen bills introduced into our leg- ~ 


-islatures to restrict the ownership of land to: 


GOacres.... . Poor feels!) What a mag- 
uilficent mental grasp of simple: propositions. . 
does not this display? They fail to see. that 


the very attempt to restrict theamount thata | 
‘Iman may own is in vitself'a’ denial of. private» 
“ewnership, and an assumption of state 


“community ownership. 


ifthe state can dice 


tate tome how much land] may own, it fole | 
‘lows that the state must have a better titfe toe. 


owner of it: 


the land than [have, and hence Lam not the — 
If lam the absolute owner: of 


one acre of land, Ihave an absolute right to 


| do with it as I please.—[Wichita, Kan., Labo: 


Onward, ever onward we skall’ wage this. 


” _ holy war, : 
Till poverty is banished 
law, ; 


by a. higher, purer 


That gives to every child of God his share of 


Nature’s store; 
Then we shalljmarch on to vietory.. - 
Chorus— © 


Hurah! hurrah! we bring the jubilee, etc. 
Not till then shall men be free, then slavery 
shall cease; : 
Strife shall fade for evermore, and: holy love 
increase; ee : 
Children of one Father and one Lord, the 
Prince of Peace; pe eee s 
When we have marched on.to victory. — 


Chorus— | 
Hurrah! hurrah! we bring the jubilee, etc. 
HENRY ANCKETILL 


THE OSTRACIZES RABBIT. 


From the Hindoo. : 
Upon the south side of the Himalayas, at an 


Pre 


ith us, and undis- | 


cand safety. 


It is one of the drawbacks of poverty that. 
it often compels: men and women to live. 
where the conditions are dangerous to health. 
Another drawback-is that heart- 


Jess men in power frequently inflict upon poor 


neighborhoods buildings with which they |. 


would not be permitted to menace dwellers in. 
upper-tendom. | How not to interfere with in-. 
dustries essential: ta the growth of a cormmu-. 
nity and at the same time protect the great 


-mass of workers is a problem the. solution of 


which will yet arrest the attention of public- 


“spirited citizens in all large cities.—[Philadel- — 


phia Record. . 
These free-soilers were born too early. 
There are strong political reasons why they 


“should bave come upon the stage of action, . 


elevation of some 5,000 feet, was a vast. level. 


ledge upon which myriads of rabbits found a 
habitation anda home. All were equal; but, 
by their own choice, sancticned by the consent 
of all, certain rabbits of a staid and sober na- 
ture exercised a sort of moral control in the 
community, restraining the exuberance of the 


‘younger rabbits, and seeing to it that every. 


rabbit respected his neighbor's burrow. 

Now, though the ledge, taken as a whole, 
was marvelous in its fertility, still a, quarter 
of the territory was very sparse in Vegeta - 
tion, and precariousindeed would have been 
the existence of any rabbit. confined. to. its 
limits. Lae: ; 

After atime, by intimidation and trickery 
and by artful devices beyond understanding 


| of the vast majority of the rabbits, an insig- 


nificant minority contrived to take possession. 
of the large fertile portion of the ledge aud 
to drive therefrom, and to the sterile parts, 
all their fellow rabbits. It thereupon exme to 
pass that.in the crowded quarters, where the 


‘abbits found it a bard matter to sustain life, 


the greater need existed for the restraining 
influences of the rabbits wuo acted as teachers. 
Having thus gained control of the fut of the 
land, the minority set about making lasting 
their possession. Recagnizing the mighty 
aid which would be rendered by the ed-opera- 
tion with them of the rabbits exercising moral 
authority, they extended a welcome to them 
to enter the fertile section at any time. Then 
the minority called the attention of the teach- 
ing rabbits to the order which existed in their 
fruitfal land, and convinced them: that riot 
and disorder would prevail: should the ma- 
jority ever be allowed to enjoy the blessings 
stolen by the minority. So it was that the 
instructors of the rabbits, while enjoying 
the friendship of the well-fed minority, 
added te their injunctions to the starving 
majority the need of a strict regard. for the 
rights of the minority. to the ownership of the 
fertile tract.” But in time many of the teach- 
ing rabbits perceived the fallacy of. this: last 
precept, and one even went so far as to tell 
the majority that they were. beinz wronged 
by the few. When this came to the ears of 
the minority they told the teaching rabbits 
that one of their number ‘was: instructing the 
majority as to their rights and that he must 
be stopped. The — justice-loving. — rabbit 
exposing the invalid- 
ity of the claim of the few to ‘the 
entire desirable portion of the. ledge, 
he was -debarred. from the. fertile tract 
and forbidden to act thenceforth asa teacher. 
But his entire time now -being spent among 
the wronged majority, and his teaching being 
limited tou the one subject. condemned by the 
other instructors, and being so devoid of sel- 
fishness that he would share his meager meal 
With any delicate or sick rabbit, he exercised 
aimighty influence, and was soon joined by 
other expelled teachers. 
And when, through tre eforts of the ostra- 
cized rabbits, the entire ledge was onee more 
free to all, and all who wished. could live in 
happiness, a few gray-haired rabbits would 
often shake their heads und say, ‘That's 
Where we made a mistake.” WF. Luxton. © 
Bringing the Question Home. | 
Middletown Workingmaun , _ i 
The valuable piece of property bounded by 
East, Houston, Academy und Little avenues 
may be used to illustrate. our unjust and 
inequitable system of taxation, Three lots 
located in the northwest cornerof this. block 
were recently sold for $4,660—two. for $1,500 
each and one for $1,600." For the benetit of 
the sewer lately built through East: avenue, 
each of these lots was.assessed $20.. But Mrz 
F. P.S. Crane, the owner of the property on 
the southwest corner, on which he erected an 
elegant residence, was assessed forthe sewer 
$0. Why was the assessment paid by the 
owner of the house four and one-half times 
ereater than that made on each vacant iat? 
‘This system of taxation isa fine upon aman 
for improving his property, and pays a pre- 
mium to him-ewho merely -holds* the land for 
speculation. We-argue that tls value of each 
of the vacant lots was increased as much as 
Is 
not the value of. the vacant lot adjoining al- 


house stands? The building of a house upon the 
lot certainly does not increase tke value of 
the lot four-fold. 


A Step in the Right Direction.:: 
Mempuis, Tenn.—It may interest you, as 
showing the drift of opinion, that the léegisla- 
ture of Tennessee recently passed an act leas- 
ing, instead of selling, ali school. lands con- 
taining mineral, the leases to hold for a term 
of twenty years. By an oversight, for which 
apparently nu ore was to blame; the cover- 
nor. did not sign it; but the. bill will prot 


ve Be C. KEELER 


say, thirty years later, when all the soil of 
Amerien should have been reduced to private. 
ownership. The free soil club had better ad-. 
journ for a quarter of a century, the members 
meanwhile availing themselves of the present. 
abundant opportunity to acquire free soil.— 
New York Evening Post. 
If the <Anti-poverty society attempts to 
make men rich without work and without: a 
thrifty use of the wages paid for work it will” 
fail. All patent and theoretical ways of pro- 
curing wealth are a delusion.—{Leavenworth, 
Eran., Times - 
Three of the best known clergymen of the 
Protestant denomination in Newark are open 
and zealous in their advecacy of the doctrines. 
of Henry George, and probably others of the. 
Catholic and Protestant clergy here are favor- _ 
able to Henry George’s idea of land owner- . 
ship. The fact has this significance—that re- 
lizious teachers: here as elsewhere are earn- 
estly studying the great social questions that — 
concern humanity, recognizing them as be-— 
longing to the province of the church and as. 
allied to the truths of revealed religion. 


{Newark Press-Register, 


The ground was but the material. The lot, 
vacant as itis, is the. manufactured. result of 


‘labor, enterprise, capital and the industry of: 


many associated together for mutual protec-- 
tion. 


“was as nothing compared to the worth that it: 


has attained through these agencies—[New 


York Star. 

Under the new system St. Louis .would not. 
see vacant lots in the heart of the city paying 
little or. no taxes, and every year growing 
more and more valuable without. any effort on 
the part of the owner to improve them.—{St.. 
Louis New Order. ~ se ES 

If there is anybody so foolish as to believe: 
either that George is for Blaine or that Blaine. 
is for George it is useless to try: to enlighten 
him. He is too far gone in imbecility.—_ 
fSeattle Post-Intelligencer.. E 

The question whether it is worse for work- 
ingmen to strike for bicher wages or capit 
ists to strike for. illegal profits to be extorted 
by artificially bicgh food isa matter on which 


“a decided expression of public opinion migh 


be usefu!.—[Pittsburg Despatch. 
There is nothing to be gained by the intima 
tions that Messrs. George and McGlynn. ar 


‘seeking pezuniary profit from. their work in 
‘organizing the Anti-povertv society, or ar 


pocketing its proceeds. However question- 
able their theories may be, both of the leaders. 
named must be recognized as honest’ and. sine 
cere men.—[Galveston News. . 
We believe that there is a fundamental 
truth at the basis of his (Henry George's). 
speculations. We believe that he is right in. 
making a sharp distinction between the com- 
petitive and the monopolized elements: in. 
production.—[Railroad Gazette. 


Gur laws tax enterprise and thrift when 
they really should tax unimproved as well as 
improved land. The ‘man who erects a 
factory on a ten acre lot should not be made 
to pay any more taxes than he who owns a. 
similar Jot adjoining and who derives. the. 
benefit of his neighbor’s enterprise without. 
paying forit. The land question unites the 
employer and the employe. It will be the 
means of solving the present labor difficulty, 
and the more the question is agitated the | 
mere apparent becomes this opinion.—fNew 
York Eveetric Age. cae 

We should be disposed to regard an extrave 
agant enhancement of vacant lot values as. 
freata calamity as an earthquake. It would 
check building, tie up-money, and finally lead 
to acrash in prices. Then at this. particular: 
time it would be unfortunate, us it might make: 
onverts to Henry Georges theories. that all 


taxation should be levied upon the holders of —. - 


unimuroved property. This idea is. not only: 
becoming popular among the working. classes, 


‘butis advocated by the economists who repre-. 


_ | make inad. 


sent the holders of personal. property.—[Real 
Estate Record. » oe a 

The Milwaukee Review calls attention to. the: 
fact that in his letter to Archbishop Corrigan 
the pope has carefully avoided. detining what 
he spenks of as. ‘false doctrines,” and pre- 
dicts that he never will detine them. 

Real estate matters are very active in 3t. 
Paul, the aggregate -of dealings for the first. 
four months of this. vear amounted to 322,- 
000,000 as against $7,000,000.ior the same time 
last year.—[Real Estate Bulletin, HE 

The whole world seems to be. peosssessed . 
with a spirit-of. unrest. And why: Because 
justice and. injustice are antagonistic, and. 
eacivis striving for the ascendancy.—{Union 
Pacitic Employes’ Magazine. 

Never was there sucha close competition . 
in this county by renters for land to cultivate: 
as has. been this year.—Vincennes, Ind, 
Herald. 

What Wendel Phiilips Said About the Czar. 

Kansas City, May 20.—The “saviors of: 
scciety” seem to be greatly agitated and 
shecked over the “seditious remarks” of Dry. 
McGlynn in reference to the mild and gcontl 
ruler of all the Russias, but if the doctor’s, ute 
terances savor of “anarchism” and of “sedi- 
tion? and of a great many other bad things 
too numerous: to. mention, what have the: 
“saviors” to say of the following sentiments, 
from a speech delivered at Harvard college. 
in SSL by w distinguished ‘fdisturber” in bh 
time—Wenidell Phillips: ; 


‘“Nihilism is the righteous and honorable re _ 
sistance of apeople crushed underanironrule. —_ 
-is evidence. of life. When “order: 


Nihiisz ! 
reigns in Warsaw” it is spiritual death. Nihil- 


ism is the last weapon of victims choked and. 


manacled beyond all other resistance. It is. 
crushed humanity’s cnly means of making the’ 
oppressor tremble... . Insuchaland as. . 
Russia. dynamite and the dagger are the 
necessary and proper substitutes for. Faneuil 
hall and the Detly Advertiser. 
M.A. CLarg, 


The Pro-Poverty Press iv a Rage. 


. PHILADELPHIA, June 2.—Our daily papers 
are foaming at the-mouth new over the:Anti- 
IOVErLY SO wicl all the recruits thereto. | 
Vhom. the gods would destroy they first. 
Paes J.B. CUNNINGHAM. — 


es 
Ly 





The value of the land in its wild state — 


_ HOW IT HAPPENED. 


JHE TRUE STORY OF THE O'BRIEN 
DEMONSTRATION., 


Mr. O’Brien Declines the Sympathy eof 
American Werkingmen—Ne Objection te 
Lanedewne But That Ie Charges Twenty 
Per Cent Tee Much—Landlerdism iu Ire- 
Band Mast Be Deneuuced Only By These 
Whe Approve It in America—Ringing 
Reselutions Adopted With No Dissenting 
Weice Except O'Brien’s-—Dr. McGlyun’s 
Wiew of she Irish Politician’s Conduct. 


In its issue of Friday, May 15, the Leader, 
in an editorial, proposed that “organized and 
united labur” in New York should tender Wil- 
liam O'Brien “a fitting tribute of respect, in 
“the form -f 91 appropriate out-of-doors dem- 
onstration.” it caled upon the “men of labor 
inthe metropolitan city” to let Mr. O’Brien 
know, “by undeniable proofs,” how they felt 
“upon the questions of Irish land reform and 
home rule.” And it added: “The party of 
united labor is working for the same results.” 
Mr. O'Brien was then on Lis speechmaking 
tour in Canada. 

Qn the Sunday following delegate Robert 
Crowe asked the Central labor union to get up 
@ mass meeting to welcome Mr. O'Brien, and 
@ committee of arrangements was appointed, 
consisting of two delegates from each sec- 
tion. At the first meeting of the committee, 
on the succeeding Friday evening, delegates 
were present from seven sections of the Cen- 
tral labor uaion. A temporary committee had 
been informally called together previous to 
the appointment of the Central labor unicn 
committee, and some of its inembers attended 
the meeting of the latter, so that, besides the 
delegates, there were present individuals 

from district assembly 49, district: assembly 
G4, the united labor party, the German feder- 
ation of trades, and several Irish societies. 
George MeVey of the piano makers’ organiza- 
tion, was elected chairman, and George E. 
MeQuade secretary. At the next meeting of 
the committee, Sunday, May 22, the following 
* committees were appointed: 

On reception—John McMackin, Edward 
Conklin, S&S FE. Sheviteh, George W. Dann, 
William Niinginberg, William Shakespeare 
and Jumes H. Casserly. Qa arrangements— 
Michael O’Brien, Joseph P. Doyle, B. J. 
Hawkes, Daniel Jacobs, James H. Casserly 
and John Gceman. On speakers—John J. 
McKenna, Abner C. Thomas, Jobn G. Jones, 
John GShea, Thomas Collins ang Joseph W. 
Parker. On resolutious—Louis F. Post, Colonel 
Hinton, Alexander, Jonas, Samuel Gompers, 
William 3B. Clark and Dr. Quirk. On ways 
and means—George W. Dunn, James H. Cas- 
serly, Ramon Rubeira and Hugh Whoriskey. 

The positions of the committee men in labor 
erganizations or in the united labor party will 
be recognized by the reader acquainted with 
the labor movement. 

On the same day, Chairman George McVey 
reported to the Central labor union the prog- 
ress made by his committee, and Mr. E. 
Conkiin spoke in favor of a large turnout from 
‘the unions. : 

Mectings of the commiitee of arrangements 
were held on Thursday, May 27, and Sunday, 
May 24 On the 30th a sub-committee, 
Messrs. Casserly and McQuade, went to Bos- 
ton to consult with Mr. O’Brien in relation to 
the parade. The Ist of June, Wednesday. 
was the date on which it was to be held, but 
rumors had reached the committee that 
Tammany hall was bent on interfering with 
its success, and the sub-committee wus ex- 
pected to ascertain Mr. G’Brien’s intentions. 
Mr. O'Brien had addressed an audience on 
Sunday evening at the Boston theater, mak- 
ing an hour’s speech. Ou Monday evening a 
bunquet was given him at the Parker house, 
at which he again spoke at length. Three. 
kundred well know Bostonians were present, 
amoug them Mayor O’Brien, P. W. Collins, 
member of congress: Hon. A. W. Beard, 
Hon. F. G. Prince, General B. F. Butler, 
President Capen of Tuft’s college, Colonel C. 
EL Taylor and Vicar-General Byrne. 
Messrs. Casser!y and McQuade, how- 
ever, were unabie to obtain an inter- 
wiew with Mr. O’Brien, the gentleman 
pieading iliness, and reiurned to New York 
without settling anything. At the next meet- 
ing of the committee it was proposed to aban- 
don its project, but the motion was defeated 
by 2small majority, and Saturday, June 4, 
was fixed upon as the day of the parade. 
Mr. O'Brien arrived in New York on Thurs- 
day. Inthe evening he was given a reception 
at the Academy of Music, the prominent men 

present being Joseph J. O Donoghue, ex-Mayor 
William R. Grace, Street Comnuissioner J. S. 
Coleman, Join E. Develin, General Roger A. 
Pryor, Colonel] W.L. Brown, Assistant Dis- 
wict Attorney James Fitzgerald, Supervisor 
Thomas Costigan, Hon. Richelieu Robinson, 
Morgan J. O'Brien, Rev. Father Lilly, O. P.: 
Bishop O'Farrell of Trenton, and Monsignor 
Farley. Theucaudemy was not crowded. A 
letter from Archbishop Corrigan was _ re- 
eeived, but the uitempt to read it created 
sucha tumult that the effort was abauc oued. 

Ona Friday afternoon, in response to a re- 
quest freni Mr. O’ERrien, commiitee men Me- 
Quade, Casserly and Denn called on him at 
the Hoffman house to acquaint him with their 
arrangements. When he was told that John 
MecMackin, chairman of the county central 
committee united labor party, had been se- 
Jected to preside, he seid that, as Mr. Me- 
Mackin had lately taken the chair at a lecture 
delivered by Mr. Tynan, he would ask that 
another chairman be selected. He also asked 
to be shown the resolutions to be submitted at 
the mass mecting. Mr. O’Brien’s callers be- 
Hieved the commitice of arrangements might 
consent to the appointment of anothers chair 
man. i - 

Mr. McQuade, as secretary of the commit- 
tee of arrangements, had the resolutions in 
his possession, and he again called on Mr. 
O'Brien in the evening and invited him to sug- 
gest any alterations he might desire. The 
resolutions, as they were prepared by the 
committee and amended by Mr. O'Brien, were 
as follows. The words in italics were erased 
by Mr. O'Brien; those in SMALL CaPITais he 
Wrote in with a biue pencil. He also wrote the 
word “coercion” on the murgin, to signify 
that he desired a resolution to be inserted de- 
nouncing the enforcement of the cvercion 
laws in Irelane: 

Be it resolved by the working people of 
New York in mass meeting asseinbled, That 
we welcome William O'Brien to cur city and 
assure hin of our svinpathy with his mission 
to Americu. We abhor the system of robbery 
by which Lora Lunsdowne grows rich at the 
expense of un impoverished people; we de- 
mounce the cruelty of expelling Irishinen from 
the suil ou whieh they were bora, and we con- 
dgemn those laws which, by treating the liad 
of Ireland as private property, make such 
robbery und crueity possible. The lund of 
Freland beiongs of right to the people of Ire- 
dand, and in the pending struggie tire we 
recogiize the same trrepressitde conflict be- 
fween natural right and vested aerung in 
which we in this country are engaaed. 

_ Resolved, That we wutch with sympathetic 
anterest the progress of the revolution in Great 
Britain, inspired by men like Parnell, Davitt 
and O'Brien und led by Gladstone, which 
Hives promise vo lreiund of a government of 
the people, by the peupie and for the people, 
uuder which private ownership of land shall 
be abolished and the gifts of nature and 
‘nature's God be equaliy enjoyed by all.—[Dr- 


he committee of arrangements 
| 
| 
| 


COERCION.) 

Resolved, That we denounce the brutality 
exhibited toward Mr. O’Brien in Canada, by 
ruffians acting under the encouragement of 
“saviors of society” there, as an interference 
with the right of free speech and an attempt 
by lawless violence to shield one of England’s 
lords of the earth from that contempt with 
which an exposure of his cruelty and plun- 
dering must inspire humane and honest inen. 

Resolved, That in the further prosecution of 
his mission against the iniquity of landlordism 
Mr. O’Brien has the sincere sympathy and 
eurnest co-operation of the working people 
of New York, whose hands are ever ready 
and their hearts willing to help in the strug- 
cle of the disinherited of the earth for their 
rights as citizens and their birthright as men. 

On Saturday morning Mr. McQuade called 
on Louis F. Post, chairman of the committee 
on resolutions, and toid him Mr. O'Brien's 
wishes. Mr. Post had attended meetings of 
the commitiee of arrangements at Mr. Mc- 
Quade’s request. He did so supposing that 
X... U'Brien’s views with respect to the land 
questicn in Ireland were substantially the same 
as hisown. He knew that the Central labor 
univn was organized with the intention of pro- 
moting the wrinciple that the land is for the 
peeple. He had also seen the united labor 
party organized by the Central labor union. 
He tock part in the sessions of the committee 
of arrangements in the belief that Mr. O’Brien 
denicd Lord Lansdowne’s right to own Irish 
land to the exclusion of the Irish people. At 
the first meeting of the committee it wasmade 
clear to him that the intended mass meeting 
was not to be one for Irishmen, but for the 
organized workingmen of New York. He 
saw no one at the meeting who was not either 
an accredited representative of a labor or- 
ganization or a participant in the political 
labor movement. As chairman of the com- 
mittee on resvlutions, Mr. Post submitted the 
resolutions to the committee of arrangements. 
They were adopted unanimously, Mr. Me- 
Quade being present. Mr. McQuade received 
ne authority to permit Mr. O’Bricn to make 
any alterations in them. 

When Mr. MeQuade handed Mr. Post the 
resolutions corrected by Mr. O'Brien’s blue 
pencil, Mr. Post said he supposed that Mr. 
O’Brien, the guest, had a right to suggest the 
resolutions, but he also said at once that he 
would have nothing to do with the meeting if 
the resolutions were to be emasculated by Mr. 
O’Brien. He saw that, as altered, there was 
no sentiment expressed in them to whichthe- 
Corrigan - Kelly -O’Donoghue combination 
would not gladly have subscribed. Mr. Post 
took the resolutions and conferred on the sub- 
ject with Abner C. Thomas, a member of the 
conunittee. Mr. Thomas convinced Mr. Pest 
that the resolutions were to be the resolutions 
of the mass meeting; that it alone had a right 
to alter, adopt or defeat what the committee 
proposed, and that it was not for Mr. O’Brien 
to dictate what message the organized werk- 
ingmen of New York should send to the peo- 
ple of Ireland. On deliberation, the situation 
was seen by Mr. Post and Mr. Thomas in a 
clear light. The demonstration promised to 
be one of the largest ever held in New York. 
Mr. O'Brien, holding views radicaily different 
from those held by the Central labor union 
and the united Jabor party, and from those 
whieh their committee of arrangements had 
put forthin the resolutions, had determined 
that these great bodies should restrict them- 
selves to an expression of his opinions and 
policy. Messrs. Post and Thomas decided 
that they would re-submit the resolutions to 
The lines 
having been drawn between Mr O'Brien's 
Views and the committee's, it . as decided 
that a resolution declaring against coercion 
would not be complete unless the most ccon- 
spicuous case of coercion were pointed out. 
A resolution in which Dr. MeGlynn was 
mentioned was then prepared. To facilitate 
business at the approaching committee mect- 
ing, the resolutions were put in type and 
printed. 

Tke whole committee met at Clarendon hall 
at six o’clock on Saturday evening. There 
were about thirty members present. Mr. 
Post reported what had occurred, and the 
sentiment sustaining Mr. Thomas and him- 
self was so nearly unanimous that whet little 
opposition there was did not record itself by 
a negative vote. Then Mr. O’Brien’s ob- 
jection to Mr. McMackin was considered. 
The general opinion of the committee was 
that to withdraw Mr. McMackin on the 
objections of Mr. O'Brien would be to brand 
Mr. MceMackin as a dynamiter and to insult 
the Jabor organizations that have placed 
him at. the head of their political movement. 
The vote against withdrawing Mr. MceMackin 
was also unanimous. 

Messrs. Thomas, Post and Dunn were then 
appointed a committee to wait upon Mr. 
O’Brien and inform him that the resolutions 
as originally adopted, with the addition of the 


VOTED TO THE HAPPINESS OF THE PEOPLE;— 


coercion clause, would be submitted to the | 


meeting, that Mr. MeMackin would preside, 
and that if he (Mr. O'Brien) deciined to attend 
under these circumstances, the meeting would 
be held without him. The committee saw Mr. 
O'Brien in the parlors of the Hoifman house. 
Mr. G’Brien received the committee cour- 
teously, and expressed regret that auy trouble 
had arisen, but when Mr. Thomas told him 
that it would be impossible to remove Mr. 
MecMackin from the chairmanship after he 
had been advertised, he stated, with great 
positiveness, that he would cn no account 
consent to appear on the snme_ platform with 
Mr. MeMackin. His phrase was that he 
“would rather be cut into pound pieecs.* His 
objection to Mr. MeMackin was that that ¢en- 
tleman had recently presided at the Tynan 
meeting, and that any apparent approval by 
him of that meeting or its objeets woulda be 
used against his party in Ireland and in Eng- 
land to its destruction, and that either he or 
Mr. Parnell would have to resign. It was 
here suggested by Mr. M. D. Gallagher, a 
friend of Mr. O'Brien, that this difficulty might 
be obviated if Mr. O'Brien should appear on one 
platform while Mr. MeMackin shouid preside 
at the other. Mr. O'Brien thought that this 
might be done, and he expressed a willingness 
to speak from the truck instead of the princi- 
pal stand, if this could be arranged. Mr. 
Thomas then esked whether Mr. O'Brien 
would then consider the matter of the resolu- 
tions, but to this he peremptorily objected. 
He insisted that nothing whatever should ap- 
pear in the resolutions whieh had any refer- 
ence tu pelitical issues in this country. Myer. 
Thomas represented to him that the commit- 
tee would net object tu anything that he 
should say, and offered to have the resolu- 
tions deferred until alter he had spoken, but 
to this he woud not listen. At this 3h. 
Thomas asked him whether he had not known 
from whom he was accepting an invitation to 
attend a meeting in his honor. He said that 
hie did not. but that Le supposed that the invi- 
tetion came from the “working classes” of 
New York. 

“And did you not know, Mr. O’Brien,” said 
Mr. Thomas, “that it was the Central labor 
union and other labor organizations that nom- 
inated Mr. Henry George tor mayor and polled 
68,000 Votes for him?) 

“No,” Mr. O'Brien answered, “I did not 
know that, and I did not suppose that there 
Was any political party back of the invita- 
tion.” 

“And do you mean to tell me, sir,” said 
Mr. Thomas, “that you have been several 
days in New York in the hotel which is the 
headquarters of the men whom we are fight- 
ing without learning that there was a differ- 
ence of opinion among Irishmen as to New 

| ¥ork politics! Why, only a few nights ago 


you accepted an invitation from our enemies 
to be received at the Academy of Music, at 
which the two factions almost came to 
blows.” 

‘That dis.urbauce in the Academy,” said 
Mr. O’Brien, ‘was no part of the programme, 
and I was not responsible for it. And so far 
as being influenced by any set of politicians, I 
assure you that L have entirely kept away 
from them and am not in the least influenced 
by them. You seem to desire to force me 
into an argument, and that b&b will not eon- 
sent to.” 

“You mistake me, Mr. O’Brien,” Mr. Thomas 
said. “Nothing is further from my desire. I 
sincerely respect both you and the cause 
which you represent, and if I speak plainly, 
it is because the situation is embarrassing, 
not only for us, but for you. You have al- 
ready accepted the courtesies of the ergan- 
ization with which we are at war, and now 
refuse ours on the ground, in substance, that 
you disapprove of our sentiments and ac- 
cepted an invitation in ignorance of who we 
were. You object not only toour resolutions, 
but to our most representative man. Suppose 
we tell the people who expect to see you why 
you do not come? Will it not make dissen- 
sions that would injure you” 

“You must not say that,” said O’Brien, “or 
I will have to prepare a statement myself.” 

“It is exceedingly unfortunate,” Mr. Thomas 
replied, ‘‘and is sure. to have troublesome 
consequences.” 

The committee and Mr. O’Brien then parted 
with mutual expressions of regret. The coer- 
ciou resolution was not shown him because he 
had insisted that the resolutions should be 
passed as he had altcred them. 

Upon their return the sub-committee found 
but nine other members of the whole commit- 
tee atthe hall. The rest had gone to their 
posts in the line of parade. The twelve now 
present were: Mr. McVey, chairman; Mr. 
McQuade, secretary: Professor Clarke and 
Messrs. Jones, O’Shea, Crowe, Parker, Col. 
linus, Casserly, Thomas, Post and Dunn. ‘The 
sub-committee having reported, a motion was 
made that Mr. MeMackin be requested to 
withdraw, and the resolutions be changed 
to suit Mr. O’Brien. It was lost by a vote of 
six to five, the chairman not voting. The six 
were Professor Clarke, Messrs. Thomas, 
Parker, Dunn, Jones and Post. Then Mr. 
mMeQuade excitedly exclaimed that the com- 
mittee had decided to ruin the parliamentary 
party in Tveland and drive away the Irish 
vote from the labor party at home; and 
asserted that thé motion had been carried by 
two Americans and an Englishman. Mr. Post 
reminded him that Professor Clarke was an 
Jrishman, and his vote would have changed 
theresult, but Ain. MeQuade’s frenzy so worked 
on one of the members of the committee 
that he moved to reconsider the motion so as 
to have a further expression of opinion. No 
one objected to this, for all present were sin- 
cerely desirous to avoid putting in jeopardy 
the cause of Jreland. Mr. Crowe then moved 
to request Mr. McMackin to withdraw. Mr. 
MeMackin himself was not present. The 
vote on that motion was five to five, one 
member declining to vote, whereupon the 
chair voted for the motion and declared it 
carried, Thereupon Mr. Crowe moved to 
alter the resolutions. Mr. Post moved a sub- 
stitute that there be no resolutions at all. 
The substitute was adopted. It was then 
moved that incase Mr. MeMackin withdrew 
Professor Clarke should preside. Professor 
Clarke peremptorily declined to be made an 
instrument for the purpose of insulting Mr. 
MeMackin, bat upon its being explained that 
it was only in case of the voluntary with- 
drawal of Mr. MeMackin that he would be 
exiled upon, he placed himself in the hands of 
the committee, but voted against the motion. 
The eommittee then adjourned. 

Mr. McVey, Mr. MeQuade, Casserly, Dunn 
and Clarke repaired to the Hoffman house,. 
and after a time succeeded in cbtaining an in- 
terview with Ar. O’Brien, and related the 
final action of the majority of the twelve 
members of the committee. It was now long 
after the hour at which the procession was 
advertised to move. Mr. O’Brien thought it 
likely that the proceedings had begun at 
Union square, and asked Mr. MeQuade to as- 
eertain if Mr. MceMackin was in the chair. 
Mr. MeQuade went. to the square and found 
Mr. McMackin conducting the mecting. 

THE PARADE. 


The crowd on the streets through which the 
proeession was to pass and on the plaza at 
Union square was enormous, even for New 
York. The following is, aceordiug to the 
Worid, a complete list of the organizations in 
the line: ae . 

Sixty-ninth regiment, Colonel Cavanagh com- 

MANNE. ....60- : 
United order Anicrican carpenters, Hugh Who- 

HISKV, MAPSHIL. ooo ee ee ee eee B batewie 6 aS saton we 
German bricklivers, No, 11 ates 
Brickhiyers, Nu.7, James Doody, marshal.......) 
Leader assuciaiion, .... 6.2... ee seaedeeene wheeeeeeneee 
Progressive polishers, Robert MeHnight, marshal 
Piano makers, With Dress, marshal. ..........5 
Housesrniths, Gearge Warner, marshaliv. i... 


or ee a  ) oe 


Granite cutters, Ed Roche, marshal. coc... .... Rica s 
Tiberniag rifles, Captain Judds, commanding.... 
Ancient order Hibernians.....c..0.0c.cc cence ceceeee” 
United sheep butchers, President Earty, miurshial. | 
Eccentric engineers, W. O. Cloyes, marshal...... 
District assemblies 49 and 73...... senigdaidie sa baloes he ‘ 
Second assembly district, Daniel Byrnes, marshal: 440 


Total Swale vevcenee. That 

Among these on the reviewing stund at the 
cottage were Dr. MeGlynn, Commissioner 
Voorhis, John MeMackin, James Archibald, 
Rev. Dr. McCarthy, Henry George, jr., James 
Dooly, Professor De Leon, Dr. Donlin, General 
Cochrane, Juseph J. O'Donoghue, George H. 
MeKay, George Dunn, Denis Kilbride, Mat- 
thew MeGuire, Edward Goldsmith, ex-dudge 
Gideon J. Tucker, Edward Finkelstone, Rabbi 
Browne, Frank Ferrall, Abner C. Thomas, M. 
D. Gallucher, James J. Gahan, Ed@ard King, 
Henry Emrich, Fred Haller, Alexander H. 
Jonas and George Block. Dr. MeGlynn was 
greeted with prolonged cheering. : 

It was nearly Yo'clock when James P. Archi- 
bald calied the meeting to order and intro- 
Gueed John AMeMackin as chairman. While 
Mr. MeMackin was speaking, the Sixty-nioth 
regiment, at the head of the line, passed the 
stand, and for an hour afterward the voices 
of the speakers were occasionally drowned 
by the musie of the passing columns. Mr. 
MeMackin spoke in substance as follows, being 
frequently interrupted by applause: 

Pellow Workinemen and Friends of Pree- 
dem: We have imet together to-night to give 
encouragement toa downtrodden people, the 
people of the nation where the ereat land re- 
form movement started. The sympathy 
which the strugpyies of the Irish people evuxes 
is a-proof that they are tichting in the cause 
of humanity. Suecess to them will mean the 
rooting up of hundlordism the world over, and 
the giving to ail inen their birthricht—tbhe 
land. CApplause.) ‘Dhis sirugele canauvt be 
contined to a single nation. Landlorcdisim is 
the same, be it Foglish, German or American. 
There are some professional Trish agitaters 
Who say that the principic that would apply 
to Ireland would not apply tu America. We 
ean tell the people of Treland that their brotn- 
ersin Amenmea, that their countrymen here, 
have emancipated themselves from the ering- 
ing, hypecritical lrishimeu that have lived on 
agitation; that we are bot aimipy at anything 
Lhat is against the church, but are tighting for 
the cominon rights of the people. The power 
vf the politicinn, the power of the ruffian, the 
power of a subsidized press, bas been used 
against the cause which we represent, and 
now has cuwe the power of the church. There 
are peopie in our city who would dare to 
draw, or uttempt to diaw, to their side the 
interposition of ecclesiastical power to sustain 
the most corrupt political organization that 
ever cursed apy civilized community. (Groans, 


-by a party of politicians. 


hisses and derisive shouts of “Tammany hall!) 
To such people and to all hypocritical frauds 
an@ traitors the voice of New York to-night 
is a death-knel!l—they can no longer represent 
anybody but themselves. We know very 
well who kept Mr. O’Brien away to-night. 
When he gets through with the Kellys and 
the Crokers and the O’Donsghues and the 
Powers he may have time to take an_ interest 
in the great mass of the people such people 
for instance as are assembled here. You are 
waiting here but he does not come. He 
wanted to dictate what this meeting should 
do and what we should notdo. We would 
not submit to him, and so he is not here. 
(Cheers and cries of “O'Brien's no good.”} 

Mr. McMackin was followed by Rabbi 
Browne of Harlem, who delivered a brief, 
but stirring address. The next speaker was 
James P. Archibald. His speech was heard 
by thousands who had been unable to hear 
those wht had preceded bim. He said: 


He wanted to use a blue pencil on our reso- 
lutions, but we wouldn’t Jet him. What right 
had he, a stranger, to try to dictate what 
this great mass of people should do? We 
honor O’Brien, not as an individual, but as a 
representative of a cause. This meeting is 
not an O’Brien meeting, but an Trish meeting. 
It is intended to help the cause of a down- 
trodden people in another quarter of the 
earth. (Cheers.) We believe that the land 
belongs to the people. If O'Brien or any 
other man believes’ otherwise be is not a 
faithful representative of Ireland. 

The crowd cheered Mr. Archibald’s senti- 
ments lustily. 

Dr. McGlynn was announced as the next 
speaker. It was several minutes before he 
was allowed to proceed, so enthusiastic was 
the greeting. He said: 

This isa memorable and an especially his- 
toric oecasion, It is an outpouring really un- 
equaled even in this great city of wonderful 
demonstrations, of the masses of the people to 
protest against the wrongs that are done to 
the masses of the people in another land by a 
few who are the privileged classes. It is a 
magnificent testimony given by American 
citizens of every ruce and color to the doc- 
trinc that under our glorious constitution 
which is the law, the prophets and the gospel 
of our American liberty, we have taken ce- 
casion curing the visit to this citv of a repre- 
sentative of the national aspirations of Ire- 
land, to give him greeting—not as a man or 
as an individual that many of us knew but 
little about and cared less about, but in a 
wider sense as Men deeply interested, as mil- 
lions of vur fellow citizens are throughout this 
broad land, in a cause that he is supposed to 
represent, because we are natives, or the chil- 
dren, or the decendants of natives of that 
unfortunate island. 

There are millions here and everywhere in- 
terested in the cause thet he is supposed to 
represent, the eause of liberty and of justice, 
ofjthose great truths that are the eardiual 
truths of our declaration of independence. 
(A voice: “Three cheers for the segrarth 
xuroon!? Cheers.) The cause that Mr. O’Brien 
stands for, or is supposed to represent, is the 
inalienable rights of which our immortal 


Thomas Jefferson telis us when he speaks of 


life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
Menlike Mr. O'Brien may comeand go. If they 
are worthy representatives of the cause, 
happy for them. The individual matters: but 
little. The ecuuse is above leaders. The 
masses understand their rights better, are 
bolder to work them out, more courageous to 
maintain them, more willing to suffer and to 
die for then. The hearis of the masses are 
right, and it were well for those who assume 
to represent on public oceasions the great na- 
tional aspirations of our people to come near 
to the inusses. 

Old race prejudices are fast. disappearing. 
We need not mind what one man thinks or 
what he does not think. We have the sense 
of the men of brains and of musele with us, 
We have the conscience and the sympathy of 
thé educated and the intelligent among man- 
kind upon our side, and we can aiford to be 
ealm and have self-control. 

If Mr. O’Brien has been so ill-advised as to 
think iv best to stay away, we should not 
blame him so much as those who gave him 
such cowardly advice. (A voice, “Tammany 
hail! and hisses.) After having been hon- 
ored by the invitation of the united labor 
party and the Knights of, Labor of this vast 
city, after he had been prumised a welcome, 
it was shocking bad taste on the part of those 
who advised him to dare to dictate who should 
preside at this meeting—to 2 that he would 
not come unless the men who had been chosen 
to preside at this meeting were withdrawn. 
It was shocking bad taste for those whisper- 
ers in the chamber of the Hoffman house to 
advise him to scratch and blot out with his 
editorial blue pencil any resolution which 
these men thought proper to present here 
for your adoption. It was for you to accept 
or reject them, and not. for any elique with 
closed doors to advise William O’Brien to ac- 
cept or reject them. 

It is no new thing for Irish patriots when 
they come to this country to be seized upen 
by politicians, professional patriots who ever 
have a view to their own advancement and 
profit. 

You remember how, when Michael Davitt 
came here, five years ago, after preaching in 
Manchester the doctrine ef the land for the 
xcople, the doctrine of Bishop Nulty and 

eury George, these professional patriots 


ecnlled on him at the Astor house and tried to | 


get him to change his views. The message 
this vast multitude desire to send to Ireland 
through Mr. O’Brien is that we sympathize in- 
tensely with her, and desire to see her wrongs 
righted. We desire that she should havea 
full measure vf home rule. The hundred 
thousand men who called this meeting be- 
lieve that home rule is buta soothing plaster, 
and that nothing will satisfy her but a greater 
thing—the land for the people. The message 
they will send through Mr. O'Brien (bisses) 1s 


that there will be eternal warfare against 


aristocracies, monarchies and against the. 
privileged ciasses who are permitted to rob 
the people. 

Here, under the canopy. of heaven, we 
pledge ourselves to preach humanity in this 
warfare for liberty, for trath. Let us foreet 
vur prejudices against race and color and 
creed and help to relieve the enshived masses. 
Let us not be like two bulldogs in the leash, 
ready at any moment to jump at each other’s 
throats. The greeting and message of this 
vast mecting is for the people of England as 
weli us the people of Ireland. It is to say to 
the downtroddeu peopie of England, to her 
starving and overworked masses, that it is 
for their inceress as wellas that of the Irish 
people that this inovement should succeed. 

Mr O'Brien. sheuld have hud, manhood 
enourh, courage enough, not to have been led 

Mr. Archibald then réad the resolutions as 
they stood before alteration by Mr. O'Brien, 
and the following additional resolution 
prepared by the committee in response to Mr. 
O'Brien’s blue pencil suggestion about co- 
ercion: 

Resolved, That we proclaim the God given 

right of every people to govern themselves 
without any foreign interference or dictation 
whatever, and that we denounce the bill for 
the coercion of Ireland: new pending in the 
british parliament and the threat of execom 
munication made from italy against a patri- 
otie Americnun priest whe has favored the 
“Trish revohition,” as meriting the condemna- 
tiun of liberty loving men the worid over. 

As the resolutions were. read ther 
was a  constunt storm of -cheers and 
shouts. The one denouncing the attempt 
to muzzle Dr. MeGlynn by a. threat of ex- 
communication was vociferously greeted. 
There was no expression of dissent by any 
one in the crowd. After the reuding of the 
resolutions two of THE STANDARD'S reporters 
mingled with tie crowd, and the cne verdict 
heard everywhere in it throughout the rest of 
the evening was that O'Brien hed taken his 
stand with the enemies of true land reform, 
and that his insult to John McMackin was 
properly resented by the committee of ar- 
arrangements. 

Mrs. Marguret Moore and Edward King 
spoke after the resolutions bad been read. 
Mr. King criticised Mr. 
sharply. 


O’Brien’s. action 


The following letter was read: 
STANDARD OFFICE, 25 Ann Street, } : 
New York, June 3, 1887. 
George H. McVey, Chairman O’Brien Re- 
ception Committee of Organized Labor: 

DEAR SIR— . 

An engagement of some weeks’ standing to 
address an Anti poverty meeting in Jersey 
City on Saturday evening will prevent me 
from accepting your invitation to attend the 
reception to be given to Mr. William O’Brien 
by the Central labor union.: Iam giad to take 
the opportunity to express my warm syin- 
pathy with the Irish cause, political and so- 
cial, and my appreciation of the patriotic 
work which has been done by Mr. O’Brien 
and his associates. I cannot, however, Join 
in denouncing any Trish Jandlord for doing 
what the laws of his country give hima per 
fect right to do, and what American land- 
lords do every day; andIam too stanch an 
upholder of the sacred rizhts of property to 
justify the putting of any coercion upon a 
landlord as to the terms or conditions on 
which he shall allow others to use what is still 
admitted to be his. In other words, T hoid 
with James Fintan Lawlor, Bishop Nulty, 
Pairick Ford and other eminent Irishmen, 
that the land of Ireland, like the land of New 
York, belongs rightfully either to the land- 
lords or to the whole peopie, and I cannot re- 
gard as final, or even as in itself worth strug- 
giinge for, any settlement of the land question 
which would merely force the landlords 
to reduce the rent of their tenants while 
leaving the workinemen of the cities and the 
Iuborers of the country without any greater in- 
terest in the soil of their native land than they 
had before. 

The only principle on which the land ques- 
tion can be finally and justly settled—the only 
principle on which industrial slavery and 
involuntary poverty can be abolished, -is that 


principle which the Central Labor union and 


other organizations of the workingmen of New 
York have proclaimed and are determined to 
support—ihat principle for the assertion 
of which our loved countryman, Rev. 
Dr. Edward McGlynn, is now threatened 
with excominunication from the church in 
which he has so faithfully ministered—the 
principle that all the people of every country 
ure entitled to share equally in the bounties 
of nature and the advantages of social 
growth and improvement. | | 

This principle, to which we of the united 
labor party have pledged ourselves, must: 
finaily triuinph in Ireland and Great Britain 
as here. And for its speedy triumph let all 
true men work, in that fraternity born of a 
noble cause which obliterates all prejudices of 
race, country or creed and strives. for the 
emancipation of the world and the elevation 
of mankind. Yours, fraternally, . 

HENRY GEORGE. 

At stand No. 2, John J. Bealin presided. 
The speakers were Mr. Thomas, Mr. Post, 
Frank Ferrall, George Duncan and John 
Naughton, ~~ 

It was near midnight before the 
adjourned and the dense crowd dispersed. 

MR. O'BRIEN’S STATEMENT. 

In the course of the evening Mr. O’Brien 
prepared the following stutement for the 
press: a. 

I most deeply regret that anything should 
occur which prevents me from expressing in 
person my gratitude to the working classes 
of New York for the loyal and hearty service 
Tam quite sure they intended to render. tothe 
cnuse of Irelund by their demonstration .to- 
night. I was forced to abstain from 
participation in the proceedings because the 
only alternative left to me was to inflict what 


T knew would be adleadly blow at the move- 


ment in which the happiness. of our people 
during the present generation 1s. bound up. 
When it was first intimated to me by wire 
that the workers of New York desired to 
honor our cause in my person I was not 
sufficiently acquainted with the facts to be 
aware that the proposal preceeded from any 
political organization. “ ae 

I should have. accepted the honor with 
equal readiness, however, had I known that it 
represented the desire of so influential a body 
of American workmen as the labor union, but 
only on the condition on which I bave insisted 
before accepting any mark of favor whatso- 
ever from any other American organization, 
of whatever party or color, the conditicn, 
namely, that their action should be directed 
solely to the service of the Irish cause and 
should in no manner increase the difficulties 
of out people already sufficiently cruel by em- 
broiling us in American issues and so estrang- 
ing that sympathy ef the American nation in 
its integrity, which is one of the sheet anchors 
of our success. I waited in my hotel through- 
out the forencon of Friday in the hope that 
the committee of the labor parade would do 
me the courtesy of aequainting me with their 
arrangements. 

As I received no communication from them 
in the afternoon I wired Mr. McQuade to re- 
quest the committee to Laver me with an in- 
terview. He, with two other Irish gentle- 
men, Mr. Casserly and Mr. Dunn, answered 
my telegram in person, and these gentlemen,. 
throughout the whole proceedings, acted with 
the utmost caudor and. friendliness, and 
showed heartfelt interest in the Irish cause. 

I found that the gentleman nominated to 
preside and present the address of welcome 
to me was one whose choice, for reasons 
which I must decline to discuss, but. which in 
no degree appiied to his office as president of 
the labor union, would be used to give color 
to the maliguant misrepresentations of the 
Loudon Ztiates, aud. would: involve: the, most. 
calamitous results for cur. movement. The 
deputation seemed to acquiesce heartily In the 
reasonableness of my objection, and gave ine 
te understand that the nomination would be 
setaside. They assented readily also. to my 
suggestion that Dshould have an opportunity 
of perusing the proposed resolutions. ee 

Later in the evening dir. MeQuade-called on 
me with the resolutions aud handed me a blue 
lead peneil, with the invitation to cut out or 
add tu anything that seemed to me to require. 
emendation. Lfound that two of the resolu- 
tivus clistinctly chiaracterized:.our, movement 
as one to abolish private property in land, and 
sought to identify it with an American move- 
meut with that object. 

— Tpointed out that the description was in. 
direct contravention of the objects of the Irish 


-national league, and would inevitubiy be used 


to entingle us in American issues. Isugcest- 
ed seme erasures, which would remove the 
objection and. contine the resolutions to the 


object of x demonstration. of pure sympathy 


with Ireland with which it was tendered by 
the committee and vccepted by me. My. 
McQuade accepted the emendations with the 


fullest assurance that they weuld be indorsed 


by the committee. He promised that their 
decision would be conimunicated to: me early 
on Saturday. Dremained indoors during the 
whole of Saturday iu the expectation that the 
committee would make me aware of their 
final decisien with reference to the resolu- 
tions and to the chairmanship, wpon which I 
distinetly intimated my participation. in the 
demcustrativn must depend. 

Asit was growinp late, Lagain wired Mir. 
McQuade, who wailed ‘on me with the infor- 
mation that the chainan originally named 
insisted on presiding, and. that the committee 
were dispused- to support-him, but that a fur- 
ther meeting: of the-commmittee: was: about to 
be held. ; 

Iwas leftin ignorance of the committee’s 
decision untii a quarter to eight, when a 
deputation, consisting’ of Mr. Thomas, Mrw 
Post and Mr. Dunnu—two of therm, | believe, 
net. Trishinen—caine to the hotel and. an- 
nounced that no change could) be made in the 
chairmanship, ard that my proposed changes 
in the resvluticns could not. be. accepted. 
Under these circumstances. I intimated: that 
ufter most anxious consideration: I’ felt co- 
erced, inthe literest- of the Trish cause, tu de- 
cline participation in the demonstration: 

alian hour later another aud larger depu- 
tation from the  comnnittee, consisting — of 
Messrs. McVey, Casserly, Dunn, MeQuade 
and Professor Clarke, returned to the~ hotel 
and informed me that the committee bad re- 
versed their devision and appointed Frefessor 

Hurke to preside, and that they were willing 
that the resulutions shouid be dropped. alto- 
gether... They were not, however, prepared 
to offer any guarantee that this decision 
would be accepted by the gentleman original- 
lv named, who had announced that he would 
insist upon his right. Professor Clarke can- 
didly declined to give any pledge that under 
those circumstances the affair would not ead 
ina discreditable scrimmage for the chair. 


meeting » 


The gentlemen of the deputation expressed 
the liveliest appreciation of my rounds. of 
objection and seemed very heartily ta rerret 
that the committee had delayed their decision 
to a moment when there was no assurance of 
its being respected in the heat and confusion 
of a vast public meeting. Under these circum- 
stances I declined to alter my determination. 
and the conference was ended by messengers : 
who stated that the meeting was actually in 
tek Se or peas ue geutleman originally 
ame< ried ot ention of takine 
the chaise ut bis intention of taking 
Mr. McQuade, the secretary of the com- 
mittee of. arrangements, was represented in 
Sunday’s papers as bitterly disappointed at 
the turn that affairs had taken. It was said 
that he had threatened. to resign, from the 
laber party, and, of course, from the secre- 
taryship of the Sixteenth assembly districts. 
that he deciared: Mr. McMackin’s action in 
taking the chair as contemptible and double. 
handed, and that-it was he: himselz that 
started the idea of giving Mr. O’Brien a re~ 
ception. A statement was formally made in 
Monday’s papers by Mr. McQuade. In it he 
takes the ground that when the resolution 
respecting the demonstration was introduced 
in the Central labor union it was. expressly 
declared that. the occasion was one intended 
| in honor of Mr. O’Brien and in approval of 
his mission to Canada. The committee of 
arrangements, he avers, determined that but 
four topics should be discussed at the meet 
ing, viz: Mr. O'Brien’s mission to Canada, 
the plan of campaign, home rule and 
coercion. He speaks of the three coramitteg- 
men who waited on Mr. O'Brien on Friday as a 
“deputation.” He makes a point of the fact 
that the McGlynn resolution was not in the 
original draft, and seems to think that those : 
who put it before the meeting did so with the 
intention of conveying the impression tha 
Mr. O'Brien had offered an affront to Dr. 
McGlynn. In his statement Mr. McQuad 
makes the most of Mr. Post’s modification: 
his views and exhibits strong f eeling aga: 
those who differed with him as to the actio 
to be taken. To his mind the steps taken b 
them indicated a conspiracy to pervert th 
purpose of the reception. haere ae 
Mr. O'Brien’s and Mr. McQuade’s statemen 
are subject to correction. Mr. O’Brien spea 
of conditions on which he had insisted. befor 
accepting any mark of favor from a: . 
can. organization. He made no stipulations 
whatever to the workingmen’s. committee o 
arrangements. If he was not called upon by 
any of the committee on Friday morning, 
was the oversight of its secretary. He spe 
of two of the sub-committee waiti 
on Saturday evening as not being Tri 
He could not possibly think that all th 
organized workingmen of New York ar 


He joined the labor party organization of 
the Sixteenth assembly district a few mont 
ago, as the assembly district organization 
are good schools of citizenship for foreigne 
Being disposed to take an active part at the 
meetings, he was. iately made. recording 
secretary. He is not a-member of any 
labor union. Mr. McQuade says that he 
‘asked Mr. Robert Crowe to make the mo- _ 
tion in the Central labor union. that Mr. | 
O'Brien be given a reception. He invited . 
other men prominent in the labor move- — 
ment, including Mr. Post, to be present at 
the committee meetings. He. himself. was 
made its secretary in consequence of hi 
activity. It was mainly through his. effor 
that the Hibernians and the Sixty-ninth regi 
ment, the only bodies in the parade outsid 


the labor organizations, tock part. Mr. Mc = 


Quade declares his inability to see why the - 
radical political opinions of the great mass of ee 
those who took part in the demonstration 
guided them and their committeemen to a_ 
course different fromthe one he had mapped. 
out. He desired to parade them for O’Brien’ 
and a percentage off of rents in Ire- 
land; they turned out in support of the 
prinerple of the land for the people. 
As to what was to be the character of - 
the resolutions, members of the committee on 
resolutions assert that no instructions were 
civen them, and that when the resolutions — 
‘were presented they were accepted without 
question. In inviting the speakers no instruc- 
tions were given them as to the topics to be 
taken up. The mistake in Mr. McQuade’s. . 
statement as tothe manner of the introduc-. — 
tion of the MeGlynn resolution indicates 2 
hastiness in entertaining suspicions. The old 
party press gave a great deal of space to 
Mr. McQuade’s views, as they indicated a de- 
fection in the ranks. of the labor party. 
7 THE CENTRAL LABOR UNION, 
On Sunday Delegate Moran offered the fol-. 
lowing resolutieus at the Central labor union, - 
and they were adopted unanimously: 
Whereas, The Central labor union, sympa: 
thizing with the oppressed of all nations, and 
desiring to publicly express their sympathy 
“with the people of Ireland, struggling for in- 
dustrial and political liberty, appointed.a. 
committee to extend a welcome to Mr... 
O'Brien, the accredited representative of the 
‘Trish people; and MRS ce cee ah ag 
Whereas, Our committee, in performance of 
their duty, and after having received assur- 
anees of Mr. O’Brien that he would be pleased. 
to take partin our demonstratien, prepared — 


suitable resolutions and selected as chairman. . 


@. gentleman whose character is above re-- 
proach; and: Manage 8 Boe Bel oie 
Whereas, Mr. O'Brien, in a dictatorial man- 
ner, arbitrarily demanded that the committee 
strike out the most important. clauses in their 
resolutions and remove the gentleman’ se-. 
‘lected for chairman; therefore be it. =~ 
- Resolved, That we condemn. the action of 
Mr. O'Brien as ungentlemanly, undignified 
und inconsistent. in declining sympathy for 
the struggling people of Ireland and refusing 
to s¥mpathize with the toiling masses’ of this. 
country. AS : we ; 
Resolved, That we indorse the action of the 
committee in refusing to change the resolu-~ 
tions or to remove the gentleman elected as 
chairman. : oe 
AT THE ANTL-POVERTY MEETING. | 
At the.close of Dr. MeGlynn’s. address on 
Sunday evening, at the meeting of the Ant- 
poverty society at the Academy of Music, 
there were numerous calls for John Me- 
Mackin. |. ee a 
As Mr. McMackin arose, the cheers which 
greeted him showed that the stand he had 
taken the evninge before was strongly ap- 
proved. Mr. MecMfuckin said: coe . 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen—It Is 
with considerabie feeling that I rise to say 
anything. to-night. I do not wish to say 
one word in justification or in vindication of 
myself. What I wish to do is to enter iy em- 
i phatic protest against a countryman of mine 
(Hisses and groans; a voice,. “Tammany cap 
tured him!) attempting to brand a movement 
of the masses through me with. the crimes 
committed in another lind as a result of the 
tyranny of a government that TE. know some- 
thine of myself. It has never been my mus 
sion, it has never been my duty, to hound any 
“man to death for any act he may have com 
initted. And I have nothing but the most 
supreme contempt for the men who goad mel 
to comnnit acts of violence and then leave 
them alone te starve or do the best they can. 


planse.: 
dees?) 


f 
i 
curran is Lansdowne's own, then accord 
their argument Lansdowne can do. what he 
‘pleases with it. Itake the opposite view to 
| my countryinan O’Brien. (Hisses and groans 
long drawn out.) Isay, as we all say here, . 











ght the land of Luggacurran belongs to the 

aple. (Great appiause.} Gt 
‘My friends. as an Iriskman I repudiate the 

ea that our counirymen must be going forth 
o the world preaching against English land- 

Jordisu:, while they uphold a system that is 
equaliy a5 bad m olber countries, {Applau 5e. 

wxoice: “That's the idea”) If a few men 

who pave undoubtedly poisoned this man’s 
gniad quink that they can stay the tide of this 

Spighty revolution, they are much mistaken. 

Tat iause.) Wedid notenter intu this con- 
est merely to effect a chinge of administra- 
gion. We did notenter the struggle merely 
ta man inte an office or to make a 
What we did mean, what 

we do mean, isto bring abvut such a change 
that the inhumanities of mun will be wiped 
eutentizely. (Applause.) And if a country- 
nof mine makes Uns sad mistake of trying 

“to bolster up men who, for ulterior designs, 
cave’ rofessed friendship for Ireland, they 
eeake the Irish people that have grown up 

S tbis cosmopolitan city, The day is gone, 

rank God, when the Kellys, the GO’ Donog hues 
or any of those men can transfer the 

le to anvbody. (A voice: “Right 

; This has been a boomerang for 
sein: In fact. the thunder of this Anti-pov- 
enty societY hus made their democratic milk 
sour. (Laugbter.) | 

They were aiming, they desired to brand 

working classes of this city and disgrace 
ghem inthe eyes of their fellow men. They 
can never do it over my shoulders. _ (Wild 
applause and three cheers for MeMackin.) If 
she “saviors Of society” (hisses) can rake up 
gthing else of my record in this country 
this, then Tsay they ought to stop, be- 

gause I wou't have far to go to point to men 
who to-day travel in respectable society—in 
fact, amons the “saviors of society” (hisses) 
Swho were responsible fer those outrages, 
and who basely, inhumanly and meaniy left 
‘the mes who commnvied them to get along as 

“pestthey could. (A voice. “That is true.”) 
Jf the men of the untied Jabor party are 
forced to speak, we cun speak, and speak the 

(Avplause.} 
_” Chairman Post.at the close of Mr. McMac- 
Kin'saddress said: “I was about to announce 
tbat on the 18th of this month we are to have 
aparade and mass meeting in honor of Dr. 
McGlynn. Cn that occasion the Ami-pov- 
erty socicty will turn out as a body in the pa- 
rade, and we hope that every man and 

- groman will be in the procession on that day. 
Ytbink it would be a pity, my friends, if, 
after listening to what Mr. MeMackin has 
said, we should close this meeting without 
“hearing scmne expressivu or opinion from Dr. 
‘WeGiynn. T hope you will join me jn request- 
jog himto express his sentiments on that par- 
dicular matter.” 

The applause tha: followed Mr. Post’s sug- 
gestion Jeft no doubt that the sentiments of 
the audience were in accord with those of the 
chairman. Dr. McGlynn said: 

Yam glad to have the opportunity to say a 
few words on the same subject as that upon 
which Mr. MeMackin has spoken. (Appiause.) 
Ipromise you that I'shal! be very brief. 
said a guod deal of what I had tw say at 
Lnion Square last evening, and therefore I 

_oniv desire to supplement the remarks made 

“then. It was a great mistake for the advisors 
of Mr. O'Brien (hisses and groans) to advise 
him to refuse 10 appear on the same platform 

~avith John MeMackin. (Applasse.) Probably 
he didn’t kKnuw yesterday afterncon as wel! 
ashe does to-day—(a volce: “You're right}— 

~qvho Jchn McMackin is. (Great applause.) 

That John MeMackin isa man beloved and 
trusted br all these who Know him, and their 
name is legion—by the united working people 
of this citvy—as few men are loved, respected 
‘and trusted. It was a great mi<iake, thcre- 
fore, for Mr. O'Brien to accep. the advice of 
those who told him to refuse to appear on the 

same platform and under the presidency of 

John McMackin. It was an unintentiona! but 

-gerious aifront to the most respectable 

‘body of people in this town; the most 
honest, the most virtuous, the cleanest 
and every way the most desirable company. 

~The chief cbdiection, the ostensible objecticn 

‘toMr. McMackin was that he presided ata 

Meeting a few duavs before at Cooper insti- 

‘tute, at which Mr. Tynau delivered a lecture. 
{Applause.) Now, ] have every reason to be- 
lieve, in fuct, to.kuow,, that Mr. McMackin’s 

“Presetice there was not so much cr atall to 
pprove of the extreme views likely to be 
gnuncizted by Mr. Tynan: that it was simply 
graceful and a evurteous act entirely in 
keeping with ibe charitable and uvoble and 

“self-sacrificing nature of John MeMackin, be- 

_eause John McMackin believes in free speech, 
and was willing to give Mr. Tynan a hearing, 
even if he could not agree with all Mr. Tynan 

“micht advance. 

- The editor of Harper's Weekly (hisses) has a 
«rushing editorial on this subject about justi- 
fying assassination, and dees me the honor of 
Mentioning me a number of times in that 
afticle. The poor mar did not edit that page 
asmuch as he shouid have done, for in an- 
other column on the same page there is an ac- 
dnowledgment that the so-called guvernment 
of Russia is nothing but a chronic condition of 

civil war; and tbat locks very much like 
ustifving the use of gunpowder and things. 

Laughter.) But one point that editor failed 
to mote, perhaps becatise be did not happen to 
read the newspaper in which it was best re- 
ported. It was this: That my argument was 
chiefly based on the very terms of the treaty 

under consideration. The treaty between the 
ussian government and ours, already ap- 
proved by the czar himself, acknowledges 
that the killing for political reasons would be 
20 murder, even though they should kill 
all the members of the government of 
the highest position, provided they did not 
Kill the czar or any of his family. 
I claim the merit of the cricinal discovery 
of this point in the treaty. I have not seen a 
®ngle comment on it, except what I made 
Myself. The treaty itself, approved by the 
. €2ar, asserts or implies that political crimes 
ought not 10 be considered crimes at all, in 
€ sense that the criminal shall be held ex- 
traditable from the United States to Russia. 
it’ goes on to say, however, that among 

€ political crimes exempiing the alleged 
€riminal from any danger of being sent back 
Russia, shall not be considered the killing 
‘Or conspiring to kill the czar or auy member 
of hisfamily, which cleariy implies that the 
Killing cf anybody else in Russia would not be 
murder at all in the sense of the treaty. And 
U the czar himself is williug to acknowledge 
that the lniling fur political reasons is no mur- 
er, then it was a poor business for us Ameri- 
“~€ansto go vut of the way to put a special 
i Temium on brutal despotism by making that 


it isa sign of the degeneracy of the times 
ican editors should be so un-Arneri- 

@an as to be willing to go down on their knees 
€nd lick the bouts of fureign aristocrats. That 
the reason I said we want a@ little more of 
Fourth of July in ours. That— is 

ret about that. Let usgo back to O'Brien. 
SOW about the resvlutions. All the press to- 
ay without a sinzie exception have failen 
fatoan evgregious error, which I desire piust 
~€mphatically to correct. They mix me up in 
tiose resolutions which they spoke about 
Sdopting. I saw those original resolutions, 
With the blue pencil marks made by Mr. 
nec himself (hisses); and I assure you that 

the resolution about cvercion Was not amung 

- them. What Mr. Mr. O'Brien did blue pene: 
“and he cught to uve been ashamed uf him- 
(‘Seif tor doinz su (hisses)—was the doctrine of 
a society, the doctrine of our partv, the 
Sectrine of Bishop Nulty, the doctrine of 
s stianity, the doctrine that Michael Davitt 
to preach in his better moments and af- 
Merward seemed to be half sorry for and half 
(@shamed of. 1 saw myself the little blue 
Pencil marks Mr. O'Brien made there, cutting 
of eVervibing that touched upon the doctrine 
= whether the land belonged to the peopie 
Foot. Mr. O'Brien isa landiurd iimself at 
or {iis only a questica cf ten per cent 
Mf, twenty per cent between himseif and 
> Lansdowne. They are birds of a Teather. 

© Opposes Lord Lansdowne because he can- 
BOL jew him down Lwenty per ceni in the pu 
1 


her train Eugiacd or Italy, was 

risdiad resaluuions. Do you know 
Sut int Pa through Mr. O’Brien 
I saw it written over in blue pencil. 
ed, besides striking out all the Gud’s 
21st that the resolu- 
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tions should also contain one against coercion. 
If they bad consented to patch up the resolu- 
tions, they would have had a little resolution 
against coercion by England against treland. 
However, when our committee decided 
to go straight on and adopt al! the 
resolutions, they thought as a kind 
of practical joke on Mr. O’Brien something 
like this: ‘We will stick in a resolution 
about coercion and make it a very broad 
one” (great applause), and so they stuck in 
that additional resolution about coercion, 
whether from Rome or Italy. My friends 
said if this is going to be our meeting we are 
going to send our greetings to Ireland of 
what we think best for Ireland, and not what 


Mr. O’Brien thinks. (Great applause.) If 


they had had Mr. O’Brien on that platform I 
would have been the first to say you had 
better leave me out, it is not’ my funeral, it is 
his funeral. My friends, therefore. thought it 
was well to insert the coerciun resolution, 
and I had nothing further to say about it. 
As I have often remarked, a weil-regulated 
and well-instructed curpse should have noth- 
ing to say about its own funeral. (Great ap- 
plause.) 

A farewell dinner was given to Mr. O'Brien 
on Tuesday evening at the Hoffman house. 
Among those present were Chief Justice Daly, 
Judge Van Hoesen, John E. Develin, P. P. 
Mahoney, member of congress; Judge Dono- 
hue, Justice Maurice J Power, Euyene Kelly, 
Charles A. Dana and Joseph J. O'Donoghue. 
Mr. O'Brien, in his speech, said: “It was one 
of the cruel and discreditable manceuvres of 
Mr. McMackin and his friends to keep me in 
the dark up to the very last moment as to 
their intentions, so as to make it impossible 
for me to acquaint tie people who came into 
the streets that night with the way in which I 
had been treated, or to correct the fraudu- 
ulent and untruthful misrepresentations which 
Were uttered from the platform at Union 
square as to the reasons for my absence.” 

As has been seen, Mr. McQuade informed 
Mr. O’Brien that the committee of arrange- 
ments was to meet on Saturday afternoon at 
5:30. Mr. O'Brien was not kept in the dark 
for a moment after the committee had 
reached iis decision. Messrs. Thomas, Posi 
and Dunn waiting cn him immediately after 
the committee had taken its vote. He knew 
at. 745 o’clock what had been the action of 
the committee. He could not have been in- 
fermed sooner. The reasons given for his ab- 
sence by the speakers at the platform were 
simply his objections to Mr. Mcifackin aud 
his alterations of the resolutions. 

Mr. O’Brien also said: “I chose, at all 
events, the Jesser of two evils in deciding at 
all hazards to keep the Irish cause pure and 
uncontaminated and independent before the 
world, to save our movement here from de- 
generating into an appendage of any Amcri- 
can party, no matter what party.” 

If the labor party people were amazed on 
Saturday night that Mr. O’Brien does not be- 
lieve the land of Ireland belongs to the people 
of Jraland, they were even more so on finding 
cut his anxiety to separate the cause of Ire- 
land from that of the working classes every- 
where. Most of them: had been long accus- 
tomed to giving moral and financial support 
to the cause of Ireiand. To hear from him 
that they were in a political party without 
bonds of sympathy with the people of Ireland 
and apart from them in aims, was news in- 
deed. 

Mr. O’Brien’s speech betrayed that he had 
been deluded by the tone of the old party 
press on Sunday. He was not aware that the 
labor men expected to have their regular 
enemies arrayed agaiost them as amatter of 
course. : 

There has been no sign of a split in the 
Central labor union or the united labor party. 

Mr. O’Brien took passage for home in the 
Adriatic at a late hour on Tuesday. The 
Sixty ninth regiment escorted him from the 
Hoffman house to the dock, according toa 
programme..made.odt-eeveral weeks ago. 
There was but a smal! crowd at the Hoffman 
house when he started. 


Fast Becoming a Liviug Iesne. 


Krycstox, Canada, May 28.—The last Stan- 
DARD to hand, with its report of progress all 
ever the continent. A campaign so well or- 
ganized will do away with the comforting 
criticism of so many that “Mr. George isa 
mere dreamer, an unpractical man.” He is 
becoming seriously practical. And it is just 
this logic of action that is rousing many an 
indifferent one aud niaking them thinkers and 
converts. The Arcturus of this week, an in- 
dependent weekiy of Toronto, urges thus 
upon those who have made no study of Mr. 
George’s works: “To speak plainly, all such 
persons are neglecting a plain duty they owe 
to society and themselves—the duty of in- 
forming themselves fairly upon a_ public 
question before i. becomes a party question. 
Having once entered the latter stage, every 
chance of calm consideration and fair discus- 
sion will be lost. It is therefore our bounden 
duty to acquire a competent knowledge of 
the subject while it is yet debatable, for the 
time may svon come When all wiil be eager to 
talk, but when nove will be willing to be con- 
vinced. The rapidity with which the Kuights 
of Labor bave spread their organization over 
Canada may assure us that 1f once the land 
nationalization question takes root in the 
United States it will quickly become a living 
question here.” ROBERT BALNER. 


Stirred by Mr. Pentecest’s Address. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 31.—I don’t think that 
for the last ten years I have been able to shed 
a single tear, though Ihave seen some very 
severe trials in the ups and downs of life, but 
in reading Hugh O. Pentecost’s address in the 
last issue ot THE Stanparp, | both wept and 
laughed, and had I been a Methodist 1 should 
have called out, ‘‘Amen. Glory hallelujah.” 
My whole soul rejoiced at so grand an effort 
—I think one of the best Lever read. I think 
his name is a correct one, for the Christ spirit 
appears to be with him. May his like be mul- 
tiplied by the thousands. My brother they 
will be, for the Christ Spirit is moving cn the 
hearts of the people, for the weeping and 
wailing of the crushed masses has reached 
the ears of Him who said, “Do not rich men 
oppress you!” 

Consider such natures, and then, if you can, 

Preack ef ‘“‘total depravity,” innate in man. 

Talk of blasphemy! why, ’tis profamty wild! 

To say that the Father thus cursed bis own 
child. 


Go learn of the stars, and the dew-spangled 


sod 
That all things rejoice in the gocdness of 
God— 
That each thing created is good in its place, 
And nature is but the expression of grace. 
Linciose fifuy cents for a few copies ef that 
issue for distribution. A. RicHaARDSON. 


The Antl-Poverty Seciety Will Welcome 


You, Gentlemen. 

A. M. Mould of Plumb Pcint lighthouse, 
Kingston, Jamaica, writes: “I appreciate 
highly the character of your works and I 
wish to know what is the most efficient 
organization for spreading just ideas in con- 
nection with social questions so that I may 
contribute my mite. I may state that I am 
doing all I can to spread the ideas here by 
lending ‘Progress and Poverty’ and in cther 
ways.” Henry Ford in the same communica- 
tion writes: “I approve of the foregoing and 
bave had practical experience of the in- 
justices of the land laws in Australia, where 
land was given for colonization and then 
priced at $10,000 per acre for frontage lots 
and $1,000 per acre for back town lots.” 


DR. M’GLVNN’S FRIENDS. 


Hundreds of Thousands Will Show Their 
Colors on Saturday, June 18. 

The McGlynn demonstration committee will 
hold meetings every night at room 2§, Cooper 
union, until June 18, excepting on Sunday. 
Repurts have been received from nearly 
every trade and !abor organization in New 
York, Brooklyn, Jersey City and Greenpoint, 
and from many in Elizabeth, Paterson and 
other place«. stating that they would turn 
out in fuil strength. Every stage und omni- 
bus in New York and Brooklyn has beeu en- 
gaged. St. Stephen’s parishioners have se- 
cured nearly two hundred barouches. The 
column will be formed at Astor place and wil 
move at six o’cluck. The route will be to 
Second avenue, to Forty-second street, to 
Fifth avenue, to Seventeenth street and 
Union square. Full particulars will be given 
in next week’s STANDARD. 


Adversity Makes People Think. 

St. Louis, Mo., May 22.—In the early part 
of July, 1883, I presented a young man witha 
copy of “Progress and Poverty.” Ina few 
days the book was returned with “Thanks; I 
haven't the time nor the disposition to read 
this communistic trash. I’m no farmer; what 
do I want with land?” 

At this time he was working as a tele- 
grapher—seven hours a day, $395 per month. 
A few months latcr he wrote me from a small 
station on the Union Pacific railroad that he 
had tried in vain to find a decent job, and had 
finally decided to settle down out there on 
the plains, and that, although his salary had 
been reduced to £50 per month, and his hours 
increased to twelve per day, he theught if I 
would send him that Henry George “novei” 
that he meght find time to read it, adding 
that he was becoming interested in the labcr 
question, There is no denying the fact that 
it requires a great deal of oppression to con- 
vince some people that they are really op- 
pressed at all. Therefore 1 say let the op- 
pression Zo on. CANTON. 


A Succession of Ovations to Dr. McGlynn. 

On his lecturing trips through New York 
state Dr. McGlynn has been meeting with big 
and’ enthusiastic audiences. On Thursday, 
June 3. he lectured in Pourhkeepsie, and on 
the following day in Rand’s opera house 
in Troy, under the auspices of the 
united labor party. Aaron P. Wil- 
Hams of Green Island was in the chair. 
At Albany there was an audience representa- 
tive of all. classes, and at tne conclusion of 
the discourse, when the chairman, Rev. Mr. 
Muller, asked that those who wished to enrol] 
themselves under the banner of the new cru- 
sade to rise there was a general response, and 
a hearty cheer was given for the priest of the 
people. Rev. Mr. Brown of Grace Methodist 
Episcopal church and 2 committee of the laud 
and Jabor club sat upon the platform. The 
reverend doctor also spoke at Hoosick Falls 
on Tuesday and Syracuse on Wednesday. 


Assembly Districts on the O’Brien Affair. 


Allthe assembly district organizations of 
the united labor party that have held meet- 
ings since the O’Brien affair have passed reso- 
lutions approving the action of the committee 
of arrangements in refusing to permit Mr. 
O'Brien to revise its resclutions and declar- 
ing their confidence in the fidelity and civic 
honor of John MeMackin. There has not been 
the faintest indication of any support for Mr. 
O’Brien’s views. The meetings held were: 
Monday, the Twentieth ond Twenty third; 
Tuesday, the Secand, Third, Twenty-second 
and Twenty-fourth, Wednesday, the Sixth. 


John McMackin’s Froittul Words. 

The following letter explains itself : 

John MecMackin, Dear Sir—For the senti- 
ments you expressed the other dey please 
accept my honest thanks. ‘Our war is not 
with reigion or nations. but with corrupt 
wealth power.” May God bless you for such 
words. Inclosed you will find $10—I would 
like to be able to make it ten times ten—to be 
used for the Dr. McGlyna demonstration, or 
anything in counecticn with the labor cause. 

lam sir, very truly yours, 
MicHaEL Ryan, 
15,00 South Second street. 
Philadelphia, June 7. 


Hebry George in Jersey City. 


Henry George lectured in Jersey City last}. 


Saturday night, June 4. He spoke to an im- 
mense audience under the auspices of<the 
united labor party of the Fourth assembly 
district in Kessier’s hall oa the heights, and 
was greeted wiih great enthusiasm. 


Their Souls Delighted With the New 
Crusade. 

Loxpon.—We in England devour. each. 
number of THE STANDARD us it arrives. We 
have delighted our souls with the new crusade 
preached by Martyr McGlynn. 

-E. J. Harper. 
What Mr. O’Brien Has Done. 
New York Leader. 

William O'Brien, you 
“saw;” Labor conquered. 

A few weeks ago you came to America, 
O’Brien, with your soul all aflame azainst 
iniquitous landlordism. Your fame as the au 
thor of the Plan of Campaign had preceded 
you. That plan was but a modification of the 
norent manifesto. The inexorable logic of 
the situation teaches us this. If the land of 
Treland belongs to the people of Ireland—the 
very words you blue-penciled, O’Brien—then 
your plan and your niussion here were justi- 
fed. Onthe other hand, if the land belungs 
to Lansdowne and his fellow brood of the 
landlord class, then vour mission here was 
without Warrant or justificatmn. 2... 

O'Brien, had you acted iu New York before- 
vou entered Canada as vou did after vou had 
been ‘fseen” by the enemies of the people, you 
might have gone through the Canuck dominion 
and never an Orange hand would have been 
raised against vou. Had you then blue pen- 
ciled the ductrine that the land of Tre!and be- 
Jongs of right tu the peeple of Ireland you 
would have been welcomed by the friends 6f 
Lansdowne who would seein -vour attack. on: 
him w huge joke to be cncourared because: of 
its very absurdity. Buc when vou muke haste 
to make us Leheve that-in attacking Lans- 
downe you were assaning the prine:ple of: 
which he is representative, and when vou 
thought you had secured our unreasoning al- 
legiance you throw eff the mask and showed 
that vou were a Jaudlord defender at beart; 
that you were merely prepared to jew down 
lund usury instead of attempting. to abolish 
the usury itsel. Ree rah aa 

O’Brien, we condole with vou. -You have 
the heartfelt sympathies of labor. You came 
here a ‘big’? man—ycu co home a “tituie. 
man, so smalla thing, indeed, that you bess: 
resemble that geometrical zero which repre- 
sents the nothineness of the continuation ofa 
point. You have cut off the supplies. cf your 
mevement, O'Brien. Not for lenge can the 
Kellys and O'Donoghues furnish the sinews of 
war for yeu. O’Brien. Their united wealth is. 
but as a drop in the ocean when compared 
With the aggregate of what the masses gave, 
and would continue to give. toward the 
abolition of landlerdisni in Ireland. Suppose, 
now, they leave to you and tu your Tammany 
friends the work of freee be land of that 
country. You will fail. Your newly-found 
friends will fail, And when you and they 
realize your folly and your nothingness then 
will the McMackins and the men who sweil 
the ranks of united labor step into the breach 
and give to the people{the land which is 


came; Tammany 


theirs. 


_Jenifer’s Inberitance,’ 
“Defense of Heary Gecrge’s Theories,” 


Freedoin’s Warfare. 
Charles Mackay. 
We want ro tlag, no flaunting rag, . 
For liberty to fight; 
We want no blaze of murderous guns 
To struggle for the right. 
Our spears and swords are printed words, 
The ming our battle plain; eo 
We've won such victories before, 
And so we shall again. 


We love no triumph sprung of force— 
They stain the brightest cause; 
Tis not in biood that liberty 
Tascribes her civic laws. 
She wr:tes them on the people’s hearts 
In language clear and plain; ae 
True thougits have moved the world before, 
And so they shail again. oes 


We yie'd to none in earnest love 
Of freedom’s cause sublime; 
We join the cry “Fraternity 
We keep the march of time. 
And yet we grasp not pike or spear, 
Our victories to obtain; = 
We've won without their aid before, 
And so we shall again. 


We want no aid of barricade, 
To show a front to wrong; 
We have a citade! in truth, 
More durable and strong. ee 
Calm words, great thoughts, unflinching f 
Have never striw’n in vain; ai 
They've won our battles many atime, — 
And so they will again. Pee 


Peace, progress, knowledge, brotherhood, — 
The ignorant may sneer, 
The bad deny; but we rely 
To see their triumphs near. 
No widoew’s groans shall load our cause, 
Nor blood of brethren stain; 
We've won without such aid before, 
And so we shall again. 


The State That Mr. Pentecost Showed Could 
Glive Elalf an Acre to Every Famiiv on 
Earth. 

GALVESTON.—The great natural opportuni- 
ties offered by the vast state of Texas are 
gone, 


No sane man with a full knowledge of the 


facts will pretend that the average poor 
man’s chance to-day is anything like what it 
was even fiftcen or sixteen yearsago. Inthe 
old days few men were ever goaded bya 
shadow of the fear of want. There was 
pleuty of free government land and room for 
a comparatively unlimited expansion, so that 
there was no fear of tne wolf. Now the 
howling of the wolf may be distinctly heard 
above the deafening hum of sceiming great 
prosperity. In my imidiate neighborhood 
men are fencing in the water which, from the 
earliest history, has been used in common for 
stock—lakes where the poor man’s little herds 
might slaketheir thirst. Five doliarsanacre or 
a third of the corn anda fourth of the cotton is 
asked as rent, or a half of everything if team 
and tools are furnished by the landlord, and 
the percentage of those who can furnish 
themselves is yearly dwindling. And the 
poor tenants, white and black, are now and 
have been for some years mortgaging their 
ponies for meat and bread until many have 
ho more to mortgage, and must give half their 
labor for the privilege of earninz their bread 
by the sweat of their brow.: Then talk of 
feudal Europe! Collect contributions for and 
preach up the miseries of poor Ireland! 
Joun H. DESHIELD. 


LandjSpecualation in Washington. 

WasainctTon, D. C.—This city is just now 
undergoing the delirium of areal estate boom, 
which can only end in the ruin of the smaller 
operators. Although not one-fourth of its 
area is built upen, population is being forced 
into remote suburbs, onl: to encounter the same 
spirit of speculation that bas driven it there. 
Nevertheless, many promising schemes were 
smothered for a time by the last congress, one 
of which was the extension of Massachusetts 
avenue at public expense, and acost of a 
million er so, through lands owned entirely by 
speculators, and where not a soul lives at 
present. But the speculators can afford to 

vait, and will find some means for attaining 
their end. . 

Washington affords many advantages to its 
residents in its good schools, magailicent 
streets and healthful surroundings, but I sup- 
pose we pay for them in .ncreased rents and a 
greater cost of living. Certain it is that 
things might be better. Our streets are beau- 
tful, but they are practically owned by the 
gas and street railread companies, whose 

valuable franchises yieid little or no revenue 

to the public treasury, while certain public 
reservations are occupied by railroad tracks 
and depots and private market companies. 


W. H. M. 


Cow pensation to Land Owners. 

WAKEFIELD, Mass.—The Boston Flerald, in 
a recent editorial on the land question, justified 
tthe compensation of the land owner, who 
made his investment in pood faith, by saying 
that the owners of negro slaves were “on-the 
same ground entitled te receive compensation 
for them when they were liberated: and, in- 
deed, this was the policy adopted by the Eng- 
lish government in emancipating the negro 


slaves of the West Indian colonies, and this’ 


was a fair method.” 

The price paid for the slaves was the capi- 
talized labor of the slaves, which, in the form 
of money when taken to England or else- 
where, had the puwer to and did demand’so 
many days’ labor of white men, being a vir- 
tual substitution of white slaves for black 
ones. Now capitalization of the value of land 
would amonnt to about the same thing as did. 
the capitalization of the slave vaiue. ‘lastead 
of paying the unearned incrementin the form 


of rent as now, we would pay ibe. unearned: 
increment in the form cf imterest. and would. 


be no better of than before. Therefore its. 
cup:talization of land values canact be ai- 
lowed. GEORGE B. Sinciain. 

: “Home K uowledge”’ for June. 

The second number of Dr. R.A. Guun’s 


Home Knowledge, a monthly magazine, is just: 


out, and its contents are “Vaccination and 
Hydrophcta Ineculation,” by Dr. -Gu 
‘When Are We Old f by Clark W. Duntop 


OM. D.: “Mesmerism, yelept Hypnotism,” by 


Rev. Charles P. McCarthy: “Good Manners ay 
by Mrs. Jean C. Fremont: ‘fhe Stury of 


Private,” by Dont Piatt; “The Sea Breeze anc 


the Scarf," by Elia Wheeler Wileax: + 


-by Amy Layard. 


Lows F. Post. 


The price of the magazine is 
twenty cents. : eee 
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into mere foolishness. 


-snilists. on. either side have yet ventured: to-g¢ ‘ 
sought to discover. why protection retains such popular |° 


‘free traders perceive with the: fe 


CHAPTER XI: 


oWhobave 


Just and-ade 
“and shont 


George and McGlynn. 
have kad their heads turned by what they 
consider new ideas. They are very cid and 


exploded ideas. 
e 


A Sanguine,View ef It. 
Toiedo Blade. - oes - : 
. Every day the great gas feld of Ohio and: 


‘Indiana extends its limits’ The recent as- 
tonishing discoveries of zas in the western |: 


portion cf this area have thoroughly dissi-_ 


sipated the idea that the oniy really pro- 


luctive- wells ure confined to a small territory 
around Findlay. This will bave the effect of 
educing the price of land in the gas. terri-. 
ory. Gas wells will be so numerous that the 
onfiding persons who have been heavy in- 
-estors in real estate will become convinced 


“that they made fools of themse!ves; and, bet- 


ter than all, it will puta stop to all attempts. 


‘to monopolize nature’s fuel on the -part of 
“great moneved corporations. 


—————— 
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(From. Preface.) 
have not. only gore over the ground: generally tra, 
versed, und examined ‘the argumerits commonly used,. 
u ‘carrying ‘the inguiry further than the: controver- 
go, Lhave. 


strength in spite of “all exposures: of its fallacieés;:to. 
trace the: connection between the tarill question and) 
those etill more important social questions, now rapidity. 
becoming the “burning. questions’ cf cur times; and to 
show to what radical measures ‘the: principle of free. 
trade logically leads. While pointing out the falsity: of 
the belief that. tariffs. can. protest Inbur, 1 have-not 
fanled to recognize: the facts Which give this “belief =: 
Vitality, and, by an examination of these facts, have. 
shown, hot only how little the. working chisses can hope 
from that mere “revenue reform?’ which is) miscalied 
“free trade,” but how: much. they baye:to hope 

real free trade. By thus harmon @ the truths which 
‘that to protection- 
istS make their. own. theory plau , il believe Lhave 
epened ground upon which those separated by seeming 

ly irreconcilable differences of opinior vunite for.that 
fullupplication of the free trade principle which weuld 


“secure both the kirgest productisn ‘and the fairest dis-. 


tribution cf wealtb. wi 

By thus carrying the inquiry beyond:the point. where 
Adam Smith and the writers who have: fcBowed him 
have stopped, I believe Ihave stripped the vexed tariff 
question of its greatest. difficulties, and ‘have. cleared 
the way for the settlement of a dispute. which other- 
wise might goon interminably. The. conclusions thus’ 
reached raise the doctrine cf free trace-froin. the. 
emasculated form:in which it has been taught by the 
English economists to the fullness “in which it was held 
by the predecessors of Adium: Smith, those illustrious. 
Frenchmen, with whom criginated. the. motto: Latssez 
faire, and who, whatever may have been the confusions 
of their terminology or the: faults of their’ method, 
grasped a central truth which free traders: since their 
time have ignored. WEEE SRE bss 2, 

My effort,in short, has beem to make. such a candid 
and thorough examination of the tariff question, in-all 
{ts phases,as would aid men to whom the subjects 
bow a perplexing maze to reach: clear: and firm conclu-” 
sions. In this Dirust I have: done sonrething to inspire 
a movement nuw faint hearted with: tbe carnestness 
and strength of radical conviction, to prevent. the: divi- 
sion {nto hostile camps of ‘those. whoni a common. pur- 
pose ought Lo unite, to give to-efferts for the emancipa- 
tion of labor greater. deliniteness of: purpose, and to 
eradicate that beliefin the opposition of nattonaliuter-. 
ests Which -Jeads: peoples, even of the same blocd and 
tongue, to regard each other as natural antugonists. 
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According to the United 


estimated at $43,642.000,000, and the popula- 


| d States census of | 
1880, the aggregate weaithof this country was | 


tion 50,155,733. To “divide” up, therefore, | 4 


not only rent, but the value of the land and. 


all other existing property, would give each 
individual $880. At the end of one year some 
men would have §1,600, while at the end of 
one month others would be asking aid from 
the poor-master. Here is the decisive factor 
of differences in the mental, moral and physi- 
cal qualities of men, which George ignores, 


but. which inevitably turns his ideal system 
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“It stirs the. blood in. our veins ae 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Lam going to write a notice of THE StTanp- 
arp for one of our Jocal papers, and then 
have our newsdealer order a few extra copies 
fora month, with the understanding that I 
will pay for all unsold copies) We can win 
the people of this country within five years, 
and I did not think six months ago it could 

- be done in twenty-five. I inclose postal note 
for $1.50 for 1,000 tracts, Nos. 3 and 4; will 
send for more as soon as Ican raise the funds. 

Sowritesa friend in South Haven, Mich., and 
we commend his example to others. If every 
reader of Toe Stanparp and friend of the 
cause would do as much, we should indeed 
conquer before jong. 

Remember, friends, that every new reader 
you secure for us brings the day of your de- 
liverance nearer. If you have chijdren grow- 
ing up, it is a fact to think over that the best 
work vou can dc for their future welfare is to 
eanvass for subscrivers to THE STANDARD. 
The way to win is to pet people to thinking. 
Thoucht is the sure road to truth: and truth 
never vet has failed, and never shall fail, to 
conquer inthe end. Tf vou are alone in your 
community, the one solitary soldier in the 
mew crusade, don't rest until you get a com- 
rade. Show your colors boldly; let: your be- 
lief be known, so that mea may talk of you and 
to you. You may de called a crank and an en- 
thusiast for a time: but. the truth will make its 
way, and vou'll find converts rallying round 
you soon enough. 

KeEokvx, Ja, June 5.—Lhave been putting 
my shoulder to the wheel, just as you suggest- 
ed in “Publisher’s Notes,” and T had na idea 
the work was so casy. IT began by sending 
sample copics of THE SraxpaRpD round among 
my friends, marking a special articie in cach 
which l theught would suit the taste of the 
man it went to. Then Dasked my friends to 
spend an evening with me, gave them a_pleas- 
ant time, and when they were all feeling 
pretiy good, struck then for subseriptions to 

qe SranpDsRD. Every one of them had read 
his sample copy, and every one liked it. Itell 
wou, I] felé proud of eur paper. There 
were fifteen people present, and out of 
the fifteen ten  subseribed at — anee, 
two say they come in next week, and T mean 
to get the other three before IT have done 
with them. So please enter the inclosed club 
upon your list and send me anoiher batch of 
samples—suy twenty-five. Just us soon as 
these new subscribers get famrly inte the 

habit of reading Tre Sranparp I inean to 
form them into a Henry George club and 
make every one of them go to work and 
bring in his friends, just as Ihave brought in 
mine. I see just how the work is to be done 
now and If mean to bring all Keokuk into the 
ranks of the new crusade before I stop. 
Jas. J. TROWBRIDGE. 

Well done, Mr. Trowbridge. You are a 
true soldier of the crusade, and are doing 
valiantiy. Who speaks next! It is as easy to 
start the’ movement in any other neighbor- 
hood as in Keokuk, and Mr. Trowbridge’s 
wsethod of work seems admirable. 

Here is a letter which i ustrates the way in 
which the Knights of Labor are urging on the 
good cause. It is a sample of many that 
reach us everv week. 

Akroy, O., June 14.—I have just received the 
sample copies, together with memorandum of 
terms and tracts, for all of which Iam very 
Frateful. My whole time that is not neces- 
sarily taken up with my work is spent in re- 
ceiving and imparting the wholesome truths 
taught in THe Strayparp. Although not a 
subscriber, Lhave been a constat patron of 
THE STANDARD since its first issue, with the 
exception of one week, when the news stand 
Fan out: aud to distribute the sample copies 
and svlicit subscriptions, not only in our L. A. 
and the shop in which I work, but: wherever 
an opportunity offers, will bea pleasant and 
T trust, a profitable task, not frem the liberal 
cominission you offer, but from the ultimate 
triumph of its principles. Would very mech 
dike to see “Single Tax,” by Edward Siear- 
man, publtshed in tract form, Thot isa most 
convincing arguinent, and is doing great good 
here in the few devs since its appearunce 

ruly yours, 
Chairman Executive Board D. A. 38. 

None cau do better work for THE STANDARD 
mand the cause it represenis than the Knichts 
of Labor, and we hopeto have an agent in 
every assembly in the lund. Send in your 

ames, gentlemen, and Ict us Know how 
many sample copies you want for distribution. 
There is one creat thing abuut this new cru- 
sade, that while many join it, none ever fall 
away fromit. Whatever recruits We get we 
keep. Let this thoucht cheer vou, friends, if 
sumetimes vou find it a little difficult to get 
subscribers to Tne Stanpanp. The converts 
you make will stay by you. 

Mr. S.M. Burroughs sends a check for 850, 
with the fuilowing letter: 

Mrpiva, N. Y.—linclose fifty dollars, which 
T beg vou will expend in sending copics of THE 
STANDARD to the ministers of religien in 
New York, my native state. DT ask this be- 
ecuuse Jregard THE Staxparp as the fore- 
most champion of national righteousness, 
because it strikes at that root of national 
corruption whieh is the source of most of the 
eriminality aod poverty and irreligion of our 
times. I therefore feel contident  thiut 
ministers of all denominations will be clad to 
mow that there js such a paper and that they 
will do all in their power to carry “the cross 
of the new crusade” amoung the peuple as 
Dr. McGlynn, Rev. Mr. Pentecost, Rabbi 
Browne and many others have already done. 
I hope this fund wili soon receive subscrip- 
tions sufficient fer sending a specimen copy of 
TRE STANDARD to every minister of religion 
in the United States, and tu every Y. M.C. A. 
and to other public libraries and workmen’s 
clubs, because u clear knowledge of the truth 
on the Jand question is urgently needed for 
the safety of the nation, its morals and its 
religion. Jtis a question, therefore, of the 
firstand greatest interest to all ministers, as 
well as stutestuen and public spirited citizens, 
whom, we hope, will soon join together in 
converting our beloved nation iato a great 
Mational wunti-poverty society. 

i have for a“fone time been deeply im- 
pressed with the idea that this question of 
dand taxation is eminently a question of jus- 

tiee, morality and religion; of justice becuuse 
Jaws are manifestly unfair which cnrich idle 
people for no particular reason and at the 
‘expense of the industricus; laws which reward 
useless cliizens by distribating the publie prop- 
erty amongthem, butiine the useful or working 
eilizens with a tax, as they cannot send them 
to jail or otherwise punish them. It is a ques- 
tion of murality, because our present system 
of taxation is really an institution for the en- 
ecouragement of gambling, fer the reusen 
that af Jand valucs created by the growth 
and thrift of « community are not taken as a 
tax, the land owner reevives it, and the title 
to his land really becomes a Jottery ticket. 
In agrowing country like ours such tickets are 
preliy sure to win some prize. 

Many speculate in iaud values who would 
mot buy tickets ina fottery; some because a 
certain amount of skill or perspicuity is re- 

“quired to determine the prospects for increase 
in Valueef any particular piece of land, and 
some Ike wo show how skilful they are. 

Some ze in for it becuuse it is so much 
easier than to engace in manufacturing or 
trade, for the reason that the earth is all 
ready made, and they don’t have to take any 
trouble to carry it around; neither 1s it liable, 
like ordinary goods, to be burned up or stolen 
er get moth eaten. So the prudent ones re- 
gard itasa safe investment. Those who get 
rich upon their receipts of the public property 
ure very likely, as in England, to despise 
wealih cuiuea by Industry, uud iv seta very 
bad example of idleness and extravagance’ to 
the rising generation, who are liable to be led 
awey from useful pursuits requiring industry 
and productiveness into this short cut to 
Wealth by gianbling in land. 

_Asall wealth is produced by labor, it is 
Night and uutural that the rich man should be 
respected; but, unfurtunately, su much wealth 
as got Without labor or merit, but rather by 
what is called “luck” in land speculation and 
an other speculations dependent upon land 
monopolies, which enable capitalists to rub the 
public, that wealih has ceased to command 


that respect which, as the representation of 
labor, it deserves. 

Labor also gets to be despised as a slow and 
stupid way of gaining wealth, and the ‘dig- 
nity of labor” becomes, in the eye of the un- 
thinking, notfimg but a disgraceful necessity. 

The etfect of the present system upon those 
whom it favors is therefore highly immoral. 

The effect upon others is even worse, for 
while the favored land owners are unduly up- 
lifted the rest of the public are unduly re- 
pressed. Their hours of recreation are cut 
short because they must support not only 
themselves, but the landlords Half their 
capital is taken from them for a bare site for 
a house, even though it be on top of a boulder 
on Manhattan island untouched by the hand 
of labor. 

When the house is built, their fellow citizens, 
being unable to put them in jail for spending 
their money among working people and in- 
proving the neighborhood, are coutent with 
fining them by a tax. If the man’s business 
requires him to live where the land belongs to 
the Astors or Goelets he can only get a lease, 
us of an English or Irish Jandlord, by agree- 
ing to putup a building of a certain value 
which becomes the landlord’s property after 
the tenant has paid ground rent for a stipu- 
lated term of yerurs. ; 

Could any system be more repressive of 
industry and improvement, more favorable to 
idleness and avarice and gambling than this? 
Nothing, excepting absolute piracy and high- 
Waying, which are but illegal methods for ac- 
complishiug the same result. 

No wonder that capital lacks profitable em- 
ployment when investment in building im- 
provements or business eins partial contis- 
cation and a heavy fine by the state. 

No wonder that workmen are unemployed 
or working for starvation wages when the 
results of their industry are gobbled up in 
time by the land owners and heavily taxed by 
the assessors. No wonder that lands desirable 
for building are vacant, being held for a rise, 
and workmen’s families are crowded together 
in stifling tenements, where they and their 
children perish for lack of sunlight and fresh 
air, and starve. There is ground rent to pay 
on everything they eat and wear and live 
upon. No wonder that they live like swine 
when a reom must suffice for a home fora 
family. No wonder that they go to the gin 
palace, their only drawing room, and bury, iu 
drunken forgetfulness, the miseries that drive 
them to despair. What else could be ex- 
pected from such a systems These effects 
could be readily predicted from such premi- 
ses by any arithmetician without any melan- 
choly examples to refer to. 

It is a question of religion which has 
its foundation in justice and morality, 
which recognizes God as the Father of all 
men and the creator of this fair world fora 
habitation of His children, to none of whom 
has He ever given a title to exact a tax or 
toll or tribute of any fellow man for breath- 
ing his wr or sailing upon or drinking His 
water or living upon His earth. 

But who has said, “By the sweat of thy 
brow shalt thou earn thy bread? Whose 
apostie has said: “Ifaman will not work, 
neither shall he eat”? Whose law, both 
natural and divine, demands that to every 
one who works the results of bis Jabor shall 
be secured to use or dispose of as he chooses, 
and on the same principle that to the commu- 
nity shall be secured those values resulting 
from the growth, industry and thrift of the 
cominunity, land values exclusive of improve- 
ments which ure essentially public property. 

Scripture enjoins us to “render unto every 
man that whieh is his due, when it is in the 
power of thine hand to do it.” 

The injunction of Christ is to seek the king- 
dom of God ,and His righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto us; but we 
have gone on with less regard for these divine 
words than for mistaken notions of self-inter- 
est. We have sought upparent expediency 
more than to do richt, and sellishness has 
blinded us to truth and wisdom. 

Why should we set ‘‘statesmen” to work to 
settle how the taxes shall be raised) when 
God has paid our taxes to the end of time by 
deereeing that as a community increases in 
numbers, thrift and civilization they thus 
create a fund in land values irrespective of 
improvements, which values ure) commen- 
surate with the requirements of the com- 
munity. If we would but do richt and 
gradually resume these values all these 
other things personal and national  preus- 
perity would socn be added to us and we 
would have no need to be anxious about pro- 
tecting ourselves from poverty aud anarchy, 
fer both would disappear. 

Let us be just and fear not, belteving that a 
just God will protect us from all evil conse- 
quences which exist net in reality, but in our 
sellishly fearful imagination. 

; S. M. Burrovuaeas. 

Mr. Burrough’s remittance will be applied 
as he directs. Is there any one else who 
desires to contribute to the same good ob- 
ject? : 

The recruiting fund started by M. C. last 
week bids fair to be popular, if) we may 
judge by the correspondence that reaches us 
about it. We give the fund the benefit of the 
810 check which Mr. A. J. Rogers forwards 
with the following pleasant letter: 

TI and wife availed ourselves fast evening 
of the Douglas squatters’ sovereignty doc- 
trine by squatting in your box at the 
Academy of Music and jointly and equaliv 
occupying it with others. We were about to 
be buuneed, but as we entered the hall to re- 
tire a council of war was held and we were 
allowed to return. IT heard a great speech 
from Father MeGlynn. It was worth ten 
dollars to us. “Never drop the flag in the 
face of the enemy.” God isin this movement 
to abolish poverty and He always wins in the 
end. The gods grind slowly, out. sure. 
Apply check to Anti-poverty socicty. IT am 
sure vou would Jike me to know the “gang” f 
Went to. A. J. RoGers. 

Another correspondent, A. L., sends $25 for 
the fund, and says: “I have been absent from 
home for some time, but upon my return shall 
put my shoulder tu the wheel to get new sub- 
seribers. A single number of THe STANDARD 
contains more independent thourht than all 
the dailies of the week put tovether.” 

The recruiting fund now stands: 

M.C. and friend. ........... dais apeis areraeiie abe ete ishaced -$ 
c. B. Bolin, Whitmian........ cece crecccens 

A.P.S., 329 Brooklyn eve 

A. Garbutt, Beachinont, Mass... 0.0... cece cece eee 

A. J. Rogers....... JiNaloe ee sees de Secs cn ors cau ties 


BMGs S55 sila iss deinen. choice vets ine sass eiees'a se euida Soe eeetanecceds OU 
nee 


Total LO UNIO... oii sscvensescecescecnspusencscese S40. 
No Foreignt Interference. 
Louisville Courier-Journal, 

The pope has been badly advised, and mis- 
takes sadly in his predicates. There are 
7,000,000 Catholic peoplelfin this “country who 
are as patriotic as the best, butit is very ob- 
vious that theg owe it to themselves to have a 
clearer understanding with the head of their 
church, Foreign dictation in lawful polities is 
pot wanted here; and we are no more cesir- 
ous of having Romian authority exercised in 
Inniting the rights of free political action 
wong our Catholic fellow citizens than of 
having our Trish citizens acting here under 
the orders of Queen vietorii. 

Every citizen owes it to the public, and to 
the free iustitutions under which he lives here, 
to hold himself free and independent of all 
forcign allegiances which might interfere 
with the lawful exercise of his rights us a 
citizen. And undoubtedly a preeedent like 
this ought not to be allowed to stand with- 
out an earnest protest aguinst both the fact 
and the principle. 


Can the Pope Command Citizens? 

San Francisco, May 18.—If the pope is in- 
fallible in matters of discipline and claims 
the right to say how American citizens shall 
exercise their political rights, the sooner we 
know it the better. And then Jet a subject of 
his holiness attempt to run for office, and he 
will get the worst beating any man ever got. 

P. O'LaAnD. 


A Wonderful Machine and Offer. 
Tointroduce them we will give dway 1,000 Self-oper- 
athe ba Asan poe No labor or washboard. ‘The 
st.in the world. you want one write uow 19 THE 
NATIONAL CO., 3 Dey st., N.Y. 


» 


A CAUTIOUS EDITOR. 


Convinced hy His Own Strong Arguments, 
Yet Reaching No Conclusious. 
Hayes Valley, San Francisco, Advertiser. 

It must be admitted that Mr. Henry George's 
STANDARD has published some articles, writ- 
ten by several able men, which will become 
valuable handbooks for the instruction of all 
classes of people in regard to the land ques- 
tion. In more than one of the articles it is 
shown how a few thousand dollars invested 
in land on Manhattan island, sixty, eighty or 
a hundred years ago, is now paying to the 
heirs from $50,000 to $300,000 every year—and 
there are other instances, tens and hundreds 
of them, in which equally unreasonable 
profits are drawn from similar investments in 
New York lands, but owing to the reluctance 
of heirs to furnish dates, facts and figures, 
they ean only be referred to in a general way. 

But the instances given in THE STANDARD’S 
articles are enough to estabiish the facts that, 
through some cause, the heirs or legal suc- 
cessors of men who invested comparatively 
sinall sums in certain parts of New York 
years ago are now receiving incomes out of 
all proportion to the investment. For this 
moustrous increase in revenue neither the 
present proprietors nor their predecessors 
have ever done any service to the public or to 
individuals. They have remained silent, mo- 
tionless, useless, irritating—growing richer 
and richer, and cnormously richer every day, 
by absorbing the products of other people's 
toil, enterprise and money risked. Such es- 
tates remind us of little pests which used to 
fasten upon the cattle in eastern Virginia. 
Thousands might get en the animal, but only 
a few would have the blind luck to fasten on 
spots where neither the poor beast nor its 
friends would be likely to see or reach them. 
And then how they sucked and grew froma 
malodorous little brawn speck to a bluish, 
whitey, sleek and quite aristocratic bag of 
stolen blood—ten thousand times as large as 
when it first secured its hold on the innocent 
victim of its greed. Wethought that a rather 
zood exemplar when we commenced to “set 
up” this apticle, but no—the ticks or chigoes, 
tormenting as they are, useless and greedy as 
they are, have one good trait: when they are 
full they let go and drop off. The land grab- 
ber holds on, through all the ages, until the 
victim sinks exhaustcd—as did the great cities 
of old. 

We are not objecting to the maintenance of 
property rights, whether in land or houses or 
anything else—for we are not quite sure that 
hard, unmitigated, cold, cruel justice would 
bea blessing to mankind. A sudden inforce- 
ment of exact equity might even cause incon- 
venience in the best regulated families. So 
that, as at present advised, we are not 
clamoring for positive right, but only for 
some neurer approach to it than prevails in 
our day, or ever did prevail so far as our 
memory and reading enable us to form an 
opinion. 

But it scems tous that the most rigid up- 
holder of the sacredness of “vested rights” 
cannot deny that rights, vested er otherwise, 
imply corresponding duties. The weakest 
fool that ever descended, in the second, third 
or fourth generation, from a_half-civilized 
squatter or a wholly scoundrelized land thief, 
cannot be such a fool asto sincerely believe 
that an omniscient, omnipotent and all merci- 
ful God ereated the squatter. or the thief and 
the land and inspired the one to settle on, or 
the other to steal, the identical acres under 
consideration, for the express purpose of en- 
abling the grandchildren of the squatter or 
thief to live in splendid Juxury and elegant. 
ense on the toi} of good men and women, the 
children, grandchildren and great-grandchil- 
dren of righteous people who have faithfully 
served the Lord and kept his commandments 
in all their yenerations. 

Moreover, though the great-grandson of a 
squatter or fand thief should believe, or 
imagine himself to believe, or allow some 
corrupt souled hypocrite to persuade him that 
the All-Good and All-Wise, from the count- 
less eyeles of the ante-creation eternity, 
predestined him, fool or beast, as it may be, 
to oppress or rack rent or under pay good, 
honest, God-fearing people—it Would not in 
the least affect the fact that the God of all 
sects and creeds--Christian, Jewish, Moham 
medan and Buddhbist—has condemned the 
exaction of unreasonable rent .or interest, or 
increase of any kind, -not- earned by fair 
service or-exchange. To assert such a thing 
of the Creator and Preserver of the Universe 
is a mere contradiction in terms. 

Therefore, we say, whoever, being Christian 
or Jew, and inheriting land, shall oppress his 
tenants by unreasonable exactions of rent, 
insults and deties the God whom he professes 
to worship. But as to what constitutes a 
reasonable rent we do not pretend to express 
an opiniou—circuinstances and agreements, 
common sense and humanity, should decide. 
In all the foregoing we are aceepting, with- 
cut arguinent, pro or con, the doctrine of 
vested rights in Iand. At the saine time we 
claim that property rights imply duties to the 
land and also to its tenants. And if that is 
admitted tyranny of such landlords as we are 
considering would cease or be prohibited. 

We are taking ue part, at this time, in the 
discussion of the theory that the whole of the 
‘unearned increment” on land values should 
go the public in taxes, as suggested by Mr. 
Georve, or by a limitation ef incomes, or iu 
any other way that we know of. The subject 
is being widely debated without our assist- 
ance, and we do not doubt that in time, men 
will see the main point and come to a rational 
conclusion—without eouvulsing civil organiza- 
tion by any sudden or too radical a change. 
For so complicated are the relations of the 
classes with. the masses that it is almost im- 
possible for human wisdom to devise a sudden 
and radical reform in the relations of land- 
lord and tenant, employer and employe, that 
would not fora time cause widespread dis- 
tress, and probably a reaction in popular feel- 
ing which the exploiters, the su-called “capa- 
bies,” the conscienceless manipulators, sweat- 
ers, drivers and swindlers of the cemimon 
people would use with desperate energy und 
consummate skill in their efforts to check and 
turn back the flow of reform. 

Why, under any just system of laws, any 
scheme for the good government and progress 
ef the masses—the people—should the grand- 
son of one man be allowed to oppress, to 
rack rent to the very verge of bankruptey, 
the grandson of another man?—the only pos- 
sible excuse for the wrong being that, when 
the two crandfathers, or still more remote an- 
cestors, Janded in this country, from the same 
ship and district, and in the same ragged and 
penniless condition, more than likely, the ene 
invested his earnings in land situated on the 
line of a city’s growth, and led un easy life, 
asa gatherer of swill, andin time set up a 
beer garden, and so held onto the land until 
the growth of the city made him well to do, 
and his son wealthy, and his grandson or 
great-grandson heir to an income of a quarter 
or half million per annum, while the other 
imnigrant, his son, his grandson and all his 
descendants, worked early and late, Jed pious, 
useful and patriotic lives, and are to-day toil- 
‘ing their utmost, living in dark, unwhole- 
some, barrow rooms, and pinching themselves 
and their little ones, stunting and withering 
and smirching all the love and grace and 
cleanliness out of their tives, in order that 
“the rent” may be ready when the million- 
aire’s brutal agent comes round, with his 


merciless alternative, “Pay in full at once, 
or go!” %. 

As bad as Ireland! Why, friend, it has 
been years and years since the worst land- 
lords in Ireland dared to treat their tenants 
with the harshness and illegal severity prac- 
ticed by New York landlords and their cruel 
ugents. 

Let us hope that the workingmen through- 
out the United States will endeavor to cont- 
bine their brains and numbers, so that compe- 
tent and honest men may be elected to 
represent them in the legislatures and in con- 
gress—where they may learn how legislation 
is worked through the traps and corrupt prac- 
tice of the party managers, and, in time, 
drive through caugus, committees, house, 
senate and executive mansion the entering 
wedge of one honest law! 


A Sublime Expressiongof Faith. 
Cincinnati United Labor Age. 

We print onfthis page a fac-simile of the 
banner of the Anti-poverty society as it ap- 
peared in the last issue of THE STANDARD} 
also a composition dedicated to the move- 
ment by Rev. John Anketell, The hymn is a 
sublime expression of faith in the cross of 
Christ, and possesses the simplicity and 
rugged grandeur that characterize the best of 
Luther’s hymns. 
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nion made cigars, wholesale_and retail. 16 Stanton 
st., near Bowery. DAN. 8. JACOBS, Proprietor. 
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CARPET AND FURNITURE DEALERS, 


COR. BOWERY AND GRAND STS, 
ASTEPOVERTY SOCIETY. 


REV. EDWARD McGLYNN, D. D., PRESIDENT. 


“ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
SUNDAY EVENING, JUNE 11 
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REV. EDWARD M’GLYNN, DD, 
a JAMES J. GABAN ota 
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- LOUIS F. POST. - 


as Singing by 

CONCORDIA CHORUS, 

| : Under the direction of 
“MISS AGATHA MUNIER. — 


Admission free to all parts of the house except the 
boxes. 7 

Seats in circle boxes, 2% cents each; in proscentum 
boxes, 50 cents. $ 

Box office open Saturday and Sunday. 


puseet GRAND 
PICNICFAND OUTING) 


of the 
UNITEDRBLABOR PARTY, 


SNINETEETH ASSEMBLY DISTRICT, -: é 
_NINETEETH ASSEMBLY DISTRICT, 


Cosmopolitan Park and Casino, 169th st. and 10th ave., 
SATURDAY, JULY 2, 1887, 
SATURDAY, JULY 2, 1857, 
Afternoon and Evening. _ Afternoon and Evening. 


Addresses by Eminent Speakers, 
Music by Bayne’s Sixty-ninth Band. 


~ Tickets (admitting gentleman and ladies), 50 cents. 


How toGet There—From west side take 6th ave, L"" 
to 125th st. and lth ay. cable cars to park: or 6th ave. 
“L” ty 125th st. and High bridge, a walk of tive minutes 
across the bridge to the park. From enst side. take 3d 
ave. "DL" to 1th st. and th ave. eabls ears to crounds. 
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Agents for the Philadelphia Knights of Labor Co-Oper- 
ative Bat Co. 


LIFE SIZE PORTRAIT! 
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BBA WITH 
BronzoFrame,$ {2 
Send photu, ov jinperfect 
likeness. Sntistuctiou 
given on allorders av 
no pay required. Call, 
write or wire, N.Y. ART- 
ISTS’ UNION, Room 2, 10 
BK. Mth St... between Sth 
Bia} Avo. und Kroadwuy. 


beeen’ AGENTS WANTED 
eEiogSosued EVERYWHERE. 
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Mock sek Aor sors! 


i UBBER STAMP WITH YOUR NAME 


in fanev type, % Visiting Cards and India Ink to 
mark linen, only % cts, (stiumps). 


Bouk of 2,000 styles 
free With each order. Agenis wanted. Bis pay. 


THALMAN ME’G CO., Baltimore, Md. 


HeoLranps 
COFFEE AND DINING ROOMS, 
143 Fourth avenue, 
ti. 
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MAJORS LEATHER: 
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Sold by druggists and crockery dealers, 
A. MAJOR, Proprietor, 282 Willian st, New York city. 
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To Consumprives 


Use WINCHESTER'S HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME 
AND SODA. For Consumption, Weak Lungs, 
Coughs, Asthma, Bronchitis und General Debility 
itis an acknowledged Specitic Remedy. TRY IT. 
Price, @1 and @Z per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
162 William: gtreet, N.Y. 
‘CO-OPERATIVE COLONY, | 
ERSONS DESLIING HOMESTEAD OH 
seeking investinents should join or sabscribe to the 
Co-operative Colony Assoctation now organizing for the 
purpose of securing and Jocating of a sulflerent tract of 
avullable land in the Rio Grande Valley forthe carrving 
on of the business of agriculture and stock raising on 
the co-operative phan 
For information and map of New Mexico, address 
SEC’Y CO-OPERATIVE COLONY, 
P.O. Box 214. Pucblo, Col. 


PHOTOGRAPIFERS., 


INL NN NY EI dN Mt ing Fm 


CUAELES B. SCHAIDNER, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


2200 Third avenue, cor. 124th street, 
New York. 
Children’s Photographs by instantaneous process a 
specialty 
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Cescory CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (LA.), 


€i and 49 Centre st., N. Y., 
BOOK, JOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING, 
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TAILOR. _ TO SECRET 

7 ; ma 

OF TRADE. AND LABOR ORGANIZATIO 3 AND 

LAND. AND LABOR CLUS. ) 

We have receivedian order to. Send a. copy of "PRO. 

TECTION AND FREE TRADE” to every trade ea 

jabor organization or land and Jaber club that may 

wish to have it, up to the numberof one thousand, é 

copy will be accordingly forwarded to. the secretary og 

any labor organization, Jocal ‘assembiy of the Kvor kL, 

or land and Jabor club on receipt. ef. tw ' 


PRINCE ALBERT COAT AND VEST, 
SATIN LINED TEROUGHOUCT, TO 
MEASURE 

TROUSERS TO MEASURE, FROM..... 4.00 

BUSINESS SUITS TO MEASURE, From 16.00 

DRESS SUITS TO MEASURE, FROM.. 20.00 

BLUE, BLACK OR BROWN CORKE- 
SCREW CUTAWAY COAT & VEST 
TO MEASURE, FROM 

OVERCOATS, QUILTED SILK OR SA- 
TIN LINED THROUGHOUT, TO 
MEASURE, FROM...........cecenee 


eive cents top 
| postage. HENRY GEORGE 2 co, 


a ae 


iV] EN PERS OF LABOR ORGANIZA. 
tions and others wishing to canvass for sub. 


12.00 


scribers to this paper on a. liberal comnussion are 


invited to send their names: and addresses to the 


20.00 
publishers of THE STANDARD, 2% Ano street, New 


York. 


UNITED LABUR PARTY, 
NTEW YORK veo PHE COLNTRY 
aS . 
Headquarters Campaign Executive Committee,» 
Central Labor Union, . ; 
New York, November, 1954. 
To Organized Labor: throughout the United States, 
Greeting: 


The great-moral victory which we have won in thisci: 
by the polling of 64,000 votes for‘our edndidare int here 


OPPOSITE RIVINGTON ST. 


Samples aud Selt-Measurement Chart 


Mailed on Application. 


MISCELLAN is. ; ve 
CELLANEOUS palen begurnby the Contralkybor union,and the congratu. 
atiuns which the men of New York have received fro 
all parts of the: country, eneourice us tu betieve that ig 
is now within the power of orgaiizet labor to: begin a 
national: movement tht shall caery to triuniphant 4 Ute 
tess the great principles.on which industrial and poiitie 
cabemancipation must behased oo 
This campaign bas. shown. us: th: 
differences it is possikie to unite tt 
labor on n platform: contined: te: ft 
What we have done in New Y¥ 
in Lie face of greaterobstack 
in the United States. We se 
to iniprove our organization, hereto cea 
we believe that gener organiaautin: 
formittion of a national purty | th 
pc nanan ee ee of 
recall on organized: labor everywhere to form ne 
‘ be cal iissuciations: baged on the rineiplen Of: the sae rae 
y of Lhe convention of trade and labor asscelations of New 
. Cc “York, and haying in’ view polities) aetion, focal, state 
¢ oh a pe one ie the earliest pussibtc moment. 
‘ 3 is desriable that. organized) labor, whereverit: ey. 
FS y one WS a ists, Shuukl take the Initiative inthis movement. : Bue 
: itis our opinion, conilrmed by bur recent experience 
: thit the most effective orsiniz:tiens for political action 
are to be formed’ outside uf keoor ussochtioas, Gough 
THE ; as far ag possible animated: and controled: by theie 
eT Oe oe. u an Ne mu era WAY. conflict with 
> Keantnind ing easenti 46 rules an regulations thas forbid: political action en 
BECAUS e SU OP ye ee the pst of associations primarily ‘desiened: for initase 
In any watch, and in addition have the following im- tril purposes; may bring into our ranks a kirge: class 
portant improvements, for which we haye patents: nuw outside of labor associations, but: whose sympathies, 
The PATENT DUS? PROOF protects perfectly are thoroughly with. us; muy secure’ that organization, 
tho balanco and hair sprice (the most delicate and by election Ustricts: whicivis necessary to. cHicient pos 
vital parts) from damage, dirt and dampnoes, litical work, and by means of reunions, lectures, the 
Our Patent Compound Regulater has absolutely dissemination of erature, readings. fron. sound works 
no lost motion. on sock science, amb: debutes, carry: on the: work of 
Our PATENT STEY. WIND is the strongest education, This: is, the course) we have: resolved to 
and simplest made. adoptin this city, and we: commend = sitgilur course to 
ur Patent Dust-proof movements oro freo our brethren throughort the land. We believe the tine 
from all varintions ceased by dirt or dampness; has cone when, forthe accomplishment of its. purposes, 
anadvantsre which noother maker does er dare claim, labor Inust step inte. the: politival arena; and, rail ringe 
We ere the only Factory using only Genuine Ruby ail the forces that are upon its side, make un open fight 
dewels in every grade, and all aur Watches are for the assertion of: those equal rights: which the great 
made of the best material, and are accurate charter of American liberty guarantees. to- ws all, bes 
time keepers, ander our owa euarantes. Which both’ the old: political patties have: heretofore 


S S 926 Chestnut Stes snored, : 

SPHILADELPHIA,Pa | | fie dilficulty which eve here confronts us, 1n oar 
Genernl Agents for the Keystone Standard Watch Co, efforts to False. Wages andosecure. leisure, is the exise 
AF ASK YOUR JEWELER FOR TUEM.CA 


tence of an impoverisheu mass, furcert by: their necessk 
s5085 RIBBONS 
a 


lies to aceept Work on any terms. Ontil we can lessen 
the intensity of that struggle for existence which makes 
sO Tiany men and women ready todo anything. te pro. 
ASGORTED sic ons SSE ES DURA ERIE ear edie 
associatix ate be: conduct éd der tremendous dise 
oe erie ica saleruerernl advantages. Men who cannot tind .empleyment. are 
large lota of Kewnants of every Where the force which those: who Pppoye us utile 
Rbibongatprices which ize tu resist our just demiunds. Itis therefore. necessar 
Wili euabie usto offersplen- tiset we shotld mike war upon the great wrong whieh 
did kargaioe. These ren- causes. poverty—the primary Injustice whieh pikes lhe 
nants cre allfrom two te land on which and from wWiich all of ussmust jive the ex 
toree yords and upwards. tn elusive property of individuals, and denies to the ress 
length, and many of them of-us the-right to live and to. werk, unless we: pay black 
ere the fluest quailty of mail for the: privilege. ss 
Ribbons in the market, of We therefore ask you, to: form political associations. 
different widtha, in @ vae based upon the principles set forticin our platforni, and, 
riety of fasitionatle shades, through the central committee, room, Cooper Uuion, 
in fact, nearly all colors are New-York city, which has been appointed fer that. purs 
represented 5 also different | pose, to put. yourselves. in comimubieation with other 
kiudo of Ribbons adapted sitaliar assoetetions throu thout. the bundy 
for bonnet atringa, neck- TAS SOOIddS This work. shit have? gone far enough, & 
wear, rimming for hats and national conferences will be ealled to organize the nv 
dresaes, bows, ecarfa, etc., PRaeria ea bers baniat aera ce Sot anes ee PATHE Ue Dew 
ete. No ladycan paccinas purty—a party powerful enougiy to re-write: the huwa 
Salk Hvechibhors IbiveRs and execute the pesple’s wilh os 
atany store in theland for Ly order of the executive committee, 
four times the money. If JOILN: MEAL ACT EN, Chairman. 
you will agree toshow the ; 
goods tofriends, and «id us 


° 6s. RD ASSEMBLY DISTRICT MEETS 
tomakesales, we will send ae) every Mond evening. Gernariur speaking meme 
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The Central Committee has been. organized: for the 


NO oe Rta neal RE SN aIN ato HY 


purpose of carrying. into state and national politica. 
by means of tracts; circulars, correspondence, leo 
tures, ete., the principles of the United Labor Party of 
New York. ie me mee BOE ESE 

We oppose the ‘stupid fiscal system that piles up 


hundreds of miillons of dollars in, our treasury vaults, 


while we are paying interest on. an enormous debt; wa 


oneal eer se auimat the abolition of the system which makes the 
Only Temp itters Known. 

The Old Reliable Remedy of 2 rears stand- 
{ng counts its cures by_the million of all Diseases 
arising froma Torpid Liver or Blocd Lmipurities. 

Rt is free from alcohol er any kind of miner- 
al poisons, being purely vecetable. ; 

Vinegar Ritters is no uncertain medicine, 
made to please the palate, ar to misfead the suf- 
fering. When taken it * proceeds to business,” 
and the patient. soon obtains the relief hoped for. 

‘The fricuds of Vinegar Bittersare Legion? 
We have yet to hear of any one who has used 
this invaluablo medicine without being benefited. 

Wry it then, if in poor health, and you will 
s900n find good health return, It is put up in 
two styles, viz.: Old Style, slightly bitter, and 
New Style, pleasant taste. 

Price, $1.00 per bottle. Sold by all Drugzists. 
R. ii, McDONALD DRUG COc, 
Cor. Washingiun and Charlton Strects, Now Yor* 
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fe 4 to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees and Bakin 
Powder, and secures beautifu 
Gald Band or Me<s Eese China 
Tea Set, Dinnor S-t. Gold Band 
Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp. Castor, or 
Webster's Dictionary. For particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.O. Box 239. 3l and 33 Vesey $t., New York 
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railroad and the telegraph a means for the oppression 


of srealth and power; and we advocate the raising of all 
public revenues trom tax. on land according to ite 
value, throwing the burden of taxation. upon, mining 
lands: and upan the: wealthy ‘monopolizers of land 


values. in and near our great cities, thus re 


heving, on. the one hand our crowded tenement 


population, and on the other the. farming ~ intere 
est of ourcountry, by removing: all taxes from the pro 
ducts of industry... . 


Members of trade and labor organizations, and all 


are desirous of taking part in the formation of lan? 
and Iabor clubs, or in tract distribution, are requested 


to addreas. 
JOHN M'MACKIN, 


_ Chairman Central Committee, 
_ 88 Cooper Union, N. ¥. City 
Citizens of the following named states who indorse 
the principles of the United Labor party. and desire te 
lend setive aid in the great: movement now. beginning 
for the emancipation of labor, are requested to commur 
nicate with the: State Organizers of their respective 
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states, as follows; ce | 
‘alifornia—Judge James G. Maguire, San Francisco. 
Connecticut—Robert. Pyne, 294 Asylum st., Hartford, 
‘Indlana—Warren Worth Bailey, Vineenies. 
Kentucky—Henry George Club, 235 Vine st.,Clacia 
nati. eae EU es se 
Massachus 
box 115, Zy] 
Minnesota, 
42 Third st. south, 
New York—Jobn 
York eltgie ce Wes Pins 
Olio—Henry George Club, 259 Vine st., Cincinnath. 
South Carohna—enjamiin Adams, Charleston, 
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of the people'and the aggrandizement ofan aristocracy. 


citizens In favor of independent political action who 
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